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THE FOX UNDER THE EDITOR’S TUNIC 


President Henry H. Hill of Peabody College knows when to use 
set and sat. He knows both from the company he has kept and the 
training he has had. He is a sensitive man to the differentiated values 
of language. He would never say nor write set when the standardizers 
of the language have required it unmistakably sat. 

The publishers of the Peabody Journal of Education know perfectly 
when it should be the one and when the other. Our publishers are 
cultured people. Besides it is one of their major stocks in trade to know 
such things. They love to point with pride to sat when it should be sat. 
If it is otherwise they dwell in abject humiliation. 

The editor of the Journal has not been denied familiarity with the 
correct use of the two words. There are constructions in language 
which baffle him, but neither set nor sat leaves him troubled by vague- 
ness or uncertainty. The knowledge of their proper use shines for him 
as a bright light through a linguistic world frequently touched by haze 
and fog. ° ; 

And yet—we repeat it—anp YET in the September issue of The Jour- 
nal, President Hill is made to say set, when any C student in’Jonathan 
Rigdon’s grammar would know perfectly well that anything other than 
sat would be a major heresy. 

President Hill had no part in that sinister set. His manuscript was 
impeccable. He didn’t read the proof. He is absolved. 

But the publishers read the proof at least twice. For all of their 
zeal to do right by the grammar; for all their expertness it remained 
set. And the editor read the proof! He is admittedly inadequate in such 
assignments. But President Hill is his superior officer. So he went all 
out in reading that proof. You doubtless know how it is. But even as ° 
this is written that impish set leers sardonically from the printed page. 

There was, to be sure, in the same paragraph an inaccuracy in the 
word predilection. That is annoying, but our conscience is much less 
tender there. It is not a word which we would go out of our way to 

defend: But that set gnaws at our vitals even as did the fox for which 
that boy of old Greece made such an error. 
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EVIDENCES OF PLATO’S PHILOSOPHY OF 
EDUCATION IN THE GEORGE PEABODY 
DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL 


CLEMENT M. EYLER 
Superintendent of Schools, Bristol, Tennessee 


I. POLITICAL AND HISTORICAL BACKGROUND OF GREECE BEFORE PLATO 


If Plato were to visit the George Peabody Training School, he could 
appropriately and intelligently say what the fly riding on the rear of a 
chariot in one of Aesop’s fables ignorantly and boastingly says, “What a 
dust do I raise!” For in the Peabody Training School one discovers 
many of Plato’s recommendations for the education and training of 
youth, platitudes for learning which the great Greek philosopher fash- 
ioned over two thousand years ago and which educationists since that 
time have been unable to alter perceptibly. Emerson has said, “these 
[sentences of Plato] are the corner-stone of schools; these are the foun- 
tain-head of literatures.” Contemporary use of Plato’s tenets for educa- 
tion substantiates Emerson’s high commendation of them. 

What were the conditions of the people, the country, and of learn- 
ing in Greece when Plato wrote his Dialogues? Who was Plato? These 
queries must be answered, in part at least, if one aspires to know why 
Plato thought so discriminately about the education of the young that 
his concepts are vital to the life and efficiency of a modern educational 
institution. 

Before Plato was born, Pericles (495-429 B. C.) had led Greece to the 
foremost position in business, educational, and military affairs. Life 
was regulated by a military regimen and Pericles endeavored to solidify. 
this civilization in order that Greece’s power might never be success- 
fully challenged. Even before Pericles the prestige of Athens had de- 
manded obeisance, for Athens had become the cultural center of Greece 
as well as the commercial center; her property had increased in value 
and her studies in philosophy, ethics, and logic pointed to “man as the 
measure of all things.” But there was little freedom for all men in this 
Periclean government. Athens with a population of about 400,000 in- 
habitants numbered approximately 250,000 who had no political rights, 
citizens in name only, for in reality they were slaves to an aristocracy.* 


* Emerson, Ralph Waldo, “Plato; or, the Philosopher”, English Traits, Repre- 
sentative Men, and Other Essays. London: J. M. Dent and Son, Ltd. 1913. p. 173. 

* Cubberley, Ellwood P., The History of Education, Boston: Houghton, Miff- 
lin Company, 1920. p. 40. 

*Durant, Will, The Story of Philosophy. The Lives and Opinions of the 
Greater Philosophers. New York: Simon and Schuster, 1926. p. 10. 
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This aristocracy, in all probability, had developed after the heavy in- 
filtration of population into Athens at the conclusion of the Persian 
Wars (492-479 B. C.) and had.helped to broaden educational interests, 
to develop a democratic civilization, and to form the Delian League. 
History has since shown that the newly-found clothes of freedom are 
ill-fitting to a people who have formerly bowed the knee to autocracy, 
monarchy, or a severe aristocracy. Athens was no exception. Because of 
expressions of gross individualism, the morals of the city reached a low 
ebb at first and it was necessary for a powerful minority to re-establish 
an aristocratic form of government and an education somewhat more 
refined in ideals than that sponsored by a free government whose only 
interest was their own.* 


For about fifty years (479-430 B. C.), Athens and Sparta diligently 
prepared civilizations which each thought was most beneficial for its 
peculiar geographical situation. The Spartans, because of a hostile en- 
vironment, believed that an education which developed strength of 
body, courage to meet the enemy, and a desire to obey laws would most 
adequately preserve Spartan civilization. This, the oldest Greek educa- 
tion of which we have any extended information, included in its curri- 
culum only a modicum of “intellectual education” such as memory of 
the laws of Lycurgus and selections from Homer.® Sparta proposed an 
education for the state and submergence of the individual. Further, 
Sparta was distinctly an agricultural state independent of inter-state 
trade, and its citizens were a landed aristocracy which had developed 
through service to the state. Cretan education, at this time, was similar 


to that of Sparta for the reason that life in the two states was very much 
alike.® 


One of the interesting courses in Spartan education, if we may dignify 
such instruction with that name, was the course in stealing. Xenophon 
informs us that stealing and other chicanery were recommended to 
Spartan boys who desired to succeed in life. Xenophon further says 
that he always obtained Spartans for his strategists when he could per- 
suade them to fight with him, for Spartan education in stealing de- 
veloped excellent scouts, ambushers, and foragers, services which de- 
pend on deception, stealing, lying, cleverness, and other traits which are 
natural outgrowths of a training in stealing. Isocrates himself, who had 
established a school about a year or two before Plato, declares that 
skillful robbery is a step to preferment. And the colorful and satiric 


“Graves, Frank Pierrepont, A Student’s History of Education. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1929. p. 15. 


*Tbid., p. 13. 
*Freeman, Kenneth J., Schools of Hellas, An Essay on the Practice and 


Theory of Ancient Greek Education from 600 to 300 B.C. Edited by M. J. 
Rendall. London: Macmillan and Company, Ltd. 1912. p. 30. 
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Mark Twain, about two thousand years after Spartan education had 
lost its position of eminence, indicated, that American universities 
should present courses in “lying and cheating” so that citizens would 
show more polish and finesse in their business and social conduct.’ 

Spartan women also were educated for the state. They engaged in 
vigorous dances, running, javelin throwing, wrestling, and swimming 
to prepare themselves to produce strong sons for the Spartan army. 
A study of their dances discloses that they were manifestly drills which 
increased muscular power for use in war. When a woman married, she 
concluded her vigorous training and attended to duties in the home for 
which she had studied. 

In Athens, educational leaders demanded that students prepare them- 
selves to serve the state as they did in Sparta; the two policies were 
formulated to produce “the best possible citizen, not the best possible 
money-maker; [they] sought the good of the community not the good 
of the individual.”* Since the goals of education for the Spartans and 
the Athenians were relatively the same, one would expect similar or- 
ganizations in the two states. As a rule Spartan youths were brought 
together in groups from several families in order to receive educational 
instruction. They spent most of the day living, playing, studying, and 
eating as a communal group. The instructors did not receive pay from 
families for instruction in Sparta, but students were required to pay 
for their meals; in some instances those children who were unable to 
pay the small fee for their food were taken care of by friends and rel- 
atives; in other instances of inability to pay children dropped out of 
school and began work—some of them rather young.® In Athens, chil- 
dren paid for their training, but in all other respects, Athenians fol- 
lowed the same general principles approved by the Spartans. Educa- 
tion for work or trade or to make money was not considered as educa- 
tion by the Athenians. Whenever an individual decided that he was not 
preparing himself to lead and to serve the state, Athenian leaders con- 
sidered him to be of “brass,” the class of society which worked for the 
aristocracy.’° 

Primary education at Athens during the period between the Persian 
Wars and the Peloponnesian War (431-404 B. C.) was presided over by 
instructors who gave students two kinds of education which the state 
believed would prepare them for citizenship better than the Spartan 
system prepared its citizens. The first instruction was conducted at the 


* Ibid., pp. 23-24. 

* Ibid; p. 275. 

* Ibid., p. 16. 

Plato, Laws, 643E. Jowett, B., The Dialogues of Plato. Translated into 
English with Analyses and Introductions. v. 5. New York: Macmillan and 
Company, 1892. All references to, and quotations from, Plato’s works are in 
this edition. 
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Palaestra and included the pentathleum and other physical exercises. 
Vases and friezes from ancient Greece now in the British Museum 
show boys engaging in ball throwing, discus throwing, jumping, and 
running as part of the educational program. Always an interested spec- 
tator at a student’s performance was the pedagogus, a slave or one 
whose more important service to the state had ceased, who conducted 
his charge to the Palaestra, guarded him while there, and escorted him 
home in the afternoon. 

For other training, the student sang, played on the lyre or flute, 
wrote, and read at the didascaleum, again receiving his instruction in- 
dividually and carefully guarded by his pedagogus. Vases and 
friezes also exhibit students on the way to the didascaleum, the peda- 
gogus walking behind them and usually carrying the lyre or flute. Other 
scenes portray one student leaving the instructor and another coming 
to him. In several scenes, students appear accompanied by their pet 
animals; in one carving a pedagogus is sitting with his back against the 
student’s chair, the pedagogus apparently smiling approval, if one may 
be forgiven for seeing into plain lines. These scenes from the education- 
al life of Athens clearly reveal the pleasure of the students and the 
interests of the instructors in teaching. It is apparent that Athenian 
education was more individual than that of Sparta, a characteristic 
which Plato later accepted as the sine qua non of all education.'! One 
must not believe that Athenian education was socialized to any ap- 
preciable degree; to socialize learning was one of the accepted tasks of 
Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle. 

One result of this education for power and national service was the 
Peloponnesian War. Athens and Sparta had spent their efforts in the 
development of a spirit of nationalism among their people, Athens 
manifestly building a great navy and Sparta establishing an equally 
efficient land power to maintain its supremacy. In the war, the Spartan 
army succeeded in conquering the Athenian navy and thereby elevat- 
ing Sparta as the foremost power in all Greece.’? Before the capitula- 
tion of Athens, the center of discussion was.its interest in the query 
whether Athens would be an oligarchic or a democratic state. A de- 
mocracy had earlier produced gross immorality among the Athenians, 
but there was still a powerful group who desired its continuance. It is 
at this point in the background for a study of Plato’s educational pre- 
cepts that Plato’s uncle, Critias, appears. . 

Critias, a member of the Athenian oligarchic party, recommended the 
abandonment of democracy because of its inefficiency during war. 


11 Graves, op. cit., pp. 14-15. 
# Grote, George, A History of Greece, From the Earliest Period to the Close 
of the Generation Contemporary with Alexander the Great. v. 10. London: John 
Murray, 1888. vols. 5 and 6, Chaps. XLVITI-LXII. 
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Critias, along with other Athenians, foresaw the great victory of Sparta 
and the downfall of his own nation on account of the poorly regimented 
Athenian people and soldiers, a condition attributed to the democratic 
form of government by the oligarchs. For his outspoken conviction 
against democracy, Critias was exiled in political disgrace (407 B. C.), 
a favorite form of punishment with the Greeks. Later, after the Spar- 
tans had gained control in Athens, Critias was returned because his 
political philosophy showed some accord with that of the conquerors, 
and it was also doubtless believed that he would help to dispel any at- 
tempt of the democrats to regain power. During a revolution of the 
oligarchic party Critias and many others of the so-called Thirty Tyrants 
lost their lives (404 B. C.),)* but the democrats could not regain undis- 
puted power and control. 


With the merging of the political ideals of the peoples of Athens and 
Sparta came a natural corollary, the merging of educational philo- 
sophies. Although the two theories were not greatly at odds with each 
other, as I have already shown, the Athenians reorganized their schools 
more determinedly with the thought of educating the whole pupil for 
the glory of Athens. Primary education was divided into three sections, 
one presided over by grammatistes, another conducted by the kithar- 
istes, and the third directed by the padiotribes. It was the duty of these 
instructors to prepare students for a more profound education. 

The padiotribes received pupils about six years of age and began a 
system of instruction in simple gymnastics, such as playing games, 
jumping, and throwing the small javelin and discus. The education was 
really an artifice to make ready the muscles of the young so that they 
would respond to activities in which they would later engage for the 
honor of Athens. Apparently, the grammatistes and the kitharistes 
joined the padiotribes in the educational program when the pupils 
reached the age of ten. This was according to Plato’s report of condi- 
tions and his recommendation for later systems of education.’ The 
grammatistes instructed in reading, writing, and a little arithmetic, re- 
quiring, among other assignments, the pupils to learn by heart large 
sections of Homer, Hesiod, and other ancient writers for the improve- 
ment of their little minds. The kitharistes furthered the pupils’ inter- 
ests and abilities with instruction on playing the seven-string lyre and 
with singing lessons. Singing of lyric poems afforded the chief occupa- 
tion, for the kitharistes could also instruct in moral conduct as pupils 
learned the lyrics. When a pupil became fourteen, he was supposed to 
know how to read and write, how to string and play the lyre, and be 


** Durant, op. cit., P 11. Encyclopedia Britannica, Fourteenth Edition, vol. 6. 
Grote, op. cit., vol. VI, Chap. LXV, pp. 451-487. 


* Plato, Protagoras, 312B. ) 
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able to recognize passages of Homer and the revered of the ancient 
Greek writers.'® 


Into an Athens functioning with such state education came the 
Sophists, those itinerant thinkers who gave their whole time to the de- 
velopment of thought among their people. Numbered among those who 
began teaching before Plato are Socrates, Protagoras, Prodikas, Hip- 

pias, Antiphon—all of whom opposed the rhetoric of Gorgias and Isoc- 
- rates and their followers. The democrats regarded these hunters after 
young men as trainers of oligarchs and tyrants; they had Socrates as 
their example, Socrates, the teacher of Critias and Alcibiades, two of 
the many who were exiled for political machinations against democ- 
racy. 

One of the most influential of this group is Isocrates (436-338 B. C.), a 
Sophist who tayght that success in business, society, and politics was 
the most important function of an education. He sought sons of com- 
paratively wealthy leisure classes as his students and organized his in- 
struction so that his teaching would predispose students to deal with 
the ordinary events of life, to practice correct behavior in society, to 
master the effects of pain and pleasure on themselves, and to achieve 
without vainglory or boasting.1* Such fundamental principles are not 
entirely different from those of Plato, and it will be easily observed 
that Plato’s regimen for his pupils was somewhat less rigid and that 
his goals of education were not so. beneficial to an individual separated 
from the state. Plato’s philosophy of education, approach it wherever 
you will, uses the individual’s relation to the state and his contribution 
to the welfare of the state as the ultimate criteria for evaluation. 


II. THe Man Puato 


Into such an historical and educational background, Plato was born 
of an aristocratic family at Athens sometime between 429 and 427 B. C. 
His father was Ariston, a landed gentleman of the city, who traced his 
lineage, however erroneous the account may be, to the god Poseidon 
who caused Ulysses more trouble on his return from Troy than that 
hero desired. Plato’s mother was Perictione whose ancestry was not 
measurably inferior to her husband Ariston’s since she was the cousin 
of Critias and was descended from Dropides, a kinsman of.the famous 
Solon. Manifestly, Plato came from a noble line of forebears who con- 
tributed some stability of character and high mental quality which 
were later valuable to him in the study and practice of his philosophy, 
obviously his greatest concern in life. We know that Plato’s brothers 


** Plato, Lusis, 214B. : 
** Freeman, op. cit., pp. 180-192. From Isocrates, Panathenaicus, 239. 
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were Glaucon and Ademantus, those associates of Thrasymachus and 
Socrates in the Republic, who contribute pertinent questions about edu- 
cational policies to Socrates in order that he may advance further into a 
discussion. As Professor Shorey has suggested, interpreters of Plato’s 
life have used this little factual knowledge about parents and their 
three sons to write romantic biographies about a man whose life is so 
little known."’ To assure no indiscretions on my part in this connec- 
tion, I shall cease by saying that so far as has been pointed out we do ~ 
not know Plato’s relationship with his parents or with his brothers. 

Neither do we know the conditions of Plato’s early training nor have 
we specific information about his education. It is natural to assume that 
he was trained as most sons of aristocratic families were trained, that 
is, in an educational system similar to the program in use at Athens 
when he was a boy, for he evaluates the Athenian curriculum several 
times in the Dialogues, especially in Protagoras and in the Laws." It is 
possible that Plato entered as an ephebus, in 410 or 409 B. C., to prepare 
himself for military service for Athens. But this is conjecture and 
should be so treated. Other guesses about Plato suggest that he fought 
in the great battle of Megara, that he was an outstanding athlete, win- 
ning two prizes at the Isthmian games, that his name means “broad 
shoulders,” a sobriquet given to him because of his athletic prowess by 
his worshiping admirers, that he studied in the school founded by 
Pythagoras, and finally that his early visits were to Judea and to India 
where he heard the meditations of the awe-inspiring Hebrew prophets 
and the soulful lucubrations of the Hindus as they worshiped their 
gods and their idols.’® 

Whatever Plato’s education, travels, war record, and family are, there 
is little evidence throughout his works of his reading and study, and 
this, after all, is most important to a student who is interested in Plato’s 
contributions to systems of modern education. At the same time, we 
must not be too certain of a person’s reading, for information in books 
may come to be part of a person’s life by conversation. Professor Shorey 
believes that Plato read Thucydides, one of the world’s greatest (in the 
words of President Nicholas Murray Butler of Columbia “the greatest”) 
of historians. In Plato’s Dialogues, there are definite references to 
Homer, Hesiod, Theognis, Simonides, Pindar, the four great dramatists 
of Greece, Eschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, and Aristophanes; to Sappho, 
Anacreon, and Solon. These represent general reading of which, in all 
probability, many intelligent Greeks of Plato’s era boasted a fairly 
sound knowledge, just as many people in our era command a substan- 


** Shorey, Paul, What Plato Said. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1933. 
p. 10. The material for this biographical section of my paper is*from Shorey. 

** Plato, Protagoras, 325C-326E. Plato, Laws, 811A. es 

** Durant, op. cit., p. 19. 
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tial block of information which they never record. It is entirely possible 
that Plato was no more scholarly in his knowledge of people whom he 
quotes than many of his associates were familiar with them. In addi- 
tion to the above-mentioned poets, historians, orators, and philosophers, 
Plato also knew something about the Perocratics, Anaxagoras, Empe- 
docles, and Parmenides, for he just as glibly refers to their mystic and 
theological material in his Dialogues as he refers to Homer and 
Hesiod.”° 

The most important incident in the first twenty years of Plato’s life 
occurred when Plato was twenty years old if we may trust tradition, for 
it was then that he met Socrates, the sage of Athens, who was enjoying 
life by searching for young men and trying to persuade them by ques- 
tioning to know themselves. It has been said that Plato met Socrates 
through the encouragement of Critias and Charmides. Regardless of 
how or when the student Plato became enamored of the questioner 
Socrates, the important factor is that the remainder of Plato’s life was 
spent in following many of the dicta of Socrates. How much of Plato’s 
time during the remaining eight years of Socrates’ life was spent at the 
feet of the teacher, we shall doubtless never know. It is possible that 
Plato was no Boswell to a Johnsonian Socrates, but that Plato possessed 
some of the abilites of Shakespeare, Defoe, and others to describe and 
report without seeing. Suffice it to say that Plato used Socrates as the 
character in several of his Dialogues who asks and then answers ques- 
tions so profoundly that the Socratic responses may be Platonic. Be- 
fore Socrates died, he is reported to have advised Plato to travel. For 
about twelve years, travel was Plato’s occupation, and for the remain- 
der of his life, Plato wrote against democracy, the political institution 
which caused the death of Socrates. 

Traditionally, Plato stopped first on his travels at Megara where he 
met Euclides and heard much hair-splitting philosophical discussion.*! 
It is possible that in these associations at Megara he found material for 
his Sophist, Politicus, Theaetetus, and Parmenides. From Megara, his 
itinerary seems to have been to the court of the elder Dionysius in 
Sicily with whom he disputed until the count instructed Pallis, the 
Spartan ambassador, to sell him into slavery on the island Aegina, from 
which he was rescued by one Anniceris of Cyrene. The duration of his 
period of slavery on Aegina, what he engaged in while he was there, 
the reason for Anniceris returning him are some of history’s unan- 
swered queries. Neither has the length of time he remained at Sicily 
after his imprisonment been disclosed in his works nor revealed by 
research. 


In 386 B. C. Plato bought an estate near Academus and there es- 


*° Shorey, op. cit., pp. 14-15. 
*2 Ibid., p. “20. - 
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tablished his school, the Academy, with which he intimately identified 
himself until his death. Emerson believes that Plato modeled his in- 
stitution on Spartan education, “the hope of education.”2* But that 
program, too, must forever remain among man’s lost treasures, for we 
have no catalogues, no courses of study, and no records of pupil recita- 
tion, to mention only a few of the items which would enable us to dress 
the Academy in academic apparel. It is possible that Plato used the 
germ of the Republic and the Laws as basic principles in his school, 
the fostering of the “growth of the human soul towards the good.”?* 
Comedians contemporary with Plato refer to his pupils as being neat 
and to the teacher as having great affection for his pupils.** And tradi- 
tion says that Plato lectured without notes. 


Thus, Plato spent the last forty years of his life instructing the youth 
of Athens and surrounding country. He visited Dionysius the Younger 
at Syracuse on two occasions in 367 and 361-60 B .C., to aid, as it has 
been reasonably conjectured, in establishing a school similar to the 
Academy. Before he died, he installed his nephew, Spensippus, as the 
director of the Academy and settled a suitable endowment on it to 
forestall later financial embarrassment. Little is known of the last 
twenty years of Plato’s life, but, in all probability, he wrote the Laws 
in this period, for this book summarizes the profundity of all Plato’s 
thought and he could not have written so conclusively at an earlier 
period. His death occurred in 348-47 B. C., while he was attending a 
party given by one of his pupils. He lived for his pupils and others and 
he died at a pupil’s entertainment. What greater compliment could be 
given to any teacher? 


III. PLato’s Bastc PHtLosopuy OF EDUCATION 


Even a cursory reading of Plato’s Republic and the Laws will disclose 
the fact that Plato spent much of his time meditating upon principles 
of education and practices of administration of the principles. Further 
reading in Protagoras, Gorgias, Crito, and Phaedo, to mention only 
those in which education is more fully discussed than in other dia- 
logues, will indicate that Plato, though apart from any general dispute 
about education, suggests materials which have been subsequently en- 
larged upon by educational philosophers and reformers and which will 
receive additional interpretation and application. For it seems that 
Plato has mentioned most of the connotations of the word “education”; 


** Emerson, op. cit.. p. 186. Bosanquet, Bernard, The Education of the Young 
in. the Republic of Plato. Cambridge: The University Press, 1900. p. 12. 

** Nettleship, R. L. The Theory of Education in Plato’s Republic, With an 
Introduction by Spencer Leeson. Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1935. p. vii. 

** Freeman, op. cit., pp. 200-201. 
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he appears to have omitted none of the basic principles, or as modern 
phraseology states the idea, the “minimum goals” of education. 

Plato’s guiding maxim for development of his program seems to be 
incorporated in his definition of education as that which “makes a man 
eagerly pursue the ideal perfection of citizenship, and teaches him how 
rightly to rule and how to obey. . . it is liable to take a wrong direction,” 
but it is also “capable of reformation.”*® As a corollary to this state- 
ment, Plato says that the same qualities are written in individual and 
in social life and that to separate them is impossible.*® 

‘In a report of the Educational Policies Commission of the National 
Education Association, the authors appear to have begun their study 
to prove the infallibility of these two basic thoughts which are as po- 
tent for American democracy as they were for the Greek government.”* 
Parts of Plato’s concept of education should be acceptable in totalitar- 
ian states for, whether the dictators now in power realize the fact or 
not, others must know how to rule after the present crop of demagogues 
has passed on. Every educational institution in the United States 
should vibrate with attempts to satisfy the principle that man and his 
world are inseparable and that errors in judgment of what individuals 
should receive as their educational diet can be and should be reformed. 

In close proximity to this philosophy is the dictum that all education 
should contribute to the happiness of the whole society rather than to 
the happiness of the individual.** Educational philosophers have 
stressed the happiness of the individual, but it seems, they have unwit- 
tingly approved of the happiness of the whole society as their ultimate 
goal since one of the precepts of modern education insists that students 
shall be guided in the general choice of purposes and activities which 
contribute most to the welfare of the individual and to the community. 
Our American concept of liberty preaches the give-and-take philoso- 
phy, the philosophy that my rights and privileges stop where your 
rights and privileges begin as the philosophy that will produce the 
most satisfactory social order. Plato had seen the effects of a loose de- 
mocracy, so he insisted upon a training from the first years in a “strict- 
er system, for if amusements become lawless, and the youths them- 
selves become lawless, they can never grow up into well-conducted and 
virtuous citizens.”*® Here Plato seems to have seen through a powerful 
telescope into our era, an era which has insisted upon practically no 
regimentation of its youth, and he speaks to contemporary educators 
in these words: “The direction in which education starts a man will de- 

** Plato, Laws, T, 643A. 

** Plato, Republic, VII, 518C. 

** Educational Policies Commision, The Purposes of Education in American 
Democracy. Washington D. C.: National Education Association, 1938. 


** Plato, Republic, IV, 419-421. 
*° Tbid., IV, 425A. 
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termine his future life.”** Plato certainly does not recommend license 
to the extent which some students enjoy today, and he lays the respon- 
sibility upon administrators of education in a democratic society when 
he says that in such society, “the master fears and flatters his scholars, 
and the scholars despise their masters and tutors.”*! A democracy’s 
virtues soon become the vices which overthrow it when tod much li- 
cense is granted. 

A natural concomitant principle which stresses the importance of an 
education of strict guidance and administration is that education and 
admonition commence in the first years of a child’s life and continue 
until the end of life. Plato indicates that mothers, nurses, fathers, and 
tutors begin to quarrel about the improvement of the child as soon 
as he is able to understand them and that the child should not say or 
do anything without their approval that this is just and that is unjust.*? 
This is another of Plato’s dicta on education which moderns have ig- 
nored in their efforts to cause children to choose the proper act when 
they have no basis upon which to choose. There are too many youth 
associations in which it “pays” for youth to act wrongly—and there are 
many opportunities in which adults exercise the same prerogative— 
for youth to be encouraged by a complacency in educational programs 
which do not enforce ideas and practices for the good of the whole. 

A final precept of Plato’s which has been overlooked until recent 
years, but to which educational directors are now giving considerable 
attention, is that democracy means equal education for all, education 
suitable to the capacities and abilities of young people who are born 
with different functional powers, powers which must be discovered 
by study of individuals.** For years, “equal education for all” had been 
interpreted as meaning the same kinds of studies for all children, and 
only recently have educators realized that many phases of standardized 
education were unsuitable to a majority of students. Without question, 
Plato’s statement in the Republic contains the germ of the modern 
practice of attempting to discover the powers and abilities of a student 
and of locating him in courses of study which enable him to receive an 
“equal” education with students whose capacities and interests are 
more suitable to other studies. 


IV. PLato’s PHILOSOPHY IN THE TRAINING SCHOOL 


As a visitor approaches the training school, he is impressed with the 
informality and pleasantness of the grounds which surround a digni- 
fied hall of learning. He sees shrubs, trees, and flowers which tell him 


* Ibid., 425C. 
a 


° -» 563A. 
* Plato, Protagoras, 325C-326E. 
** Plato, Gorgias, 514-515. Plato, Republic, II, 369B, 372C, 374D. 
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that someone has thought that the beauty of nature should inclose even 
an urban institution to instill something of appreciation for nature’s 
grandest and noblest contributions into the minds and hearts of the 
students. The two walks which lead to the main and the end entrances 
of the building are also designed with a symmetry to appeal to the eye 
of students who may wonder about the beauties of the curve as com- 
pared with those of the straight line. 

Approaching closer to the building one observes the eight majestic 
Ionic columns, each one a lesson in stateliness and stability, topped by 
a balcony which a marble balustrade encircles. In the conception of 
this facade, the architect left only a very little to be desired even by the 
most critical. Going up the front steps, the visitor notices the iron balus- 
trade on each side, a feature which could have been left out of the 
plans, but which, in all likelihood, was included because it adds to the 
charm of the whole building and balances the balustrade around the 
balcony. The whole outside appearance is one of simplicity, dignity, 
and beauty. ; 

Inside the building the walls and ceilings are tinted with a soft deli- 
cate color which continues the agreeable impression which the exte- 
rior has created in the visitor’s mind. The auditorium is spacious and 
decorated with the same care for simplicity and stability which the en- 
tire building diffuses. Throughout the three floors and basement, one 
never sees anything to confuse or to disrupt the general pleasant atmos- 
phere. In class-rooms and offices pictures of the utmost delicacy of 
color and beauty of subject matter complete a building which has been 
constructed according to Plato’s plans for an educational institution: 
“Let our artists rather be those who are gifted to discern the true na- 
ture of the beautiful and graceful” in buildings, grounds, and pictures 
so that our young people will learn to love beauty and to recognize and 
dislike all ugliness and lack of harmony.** In his suggestions, Plato also 
insists that children will never love the beautiful in art until they have 
lived with the best art every day. 

Peabody’s assertion of the qualities which a good school should have, 
as stated on the first page of “Growth through Guidance,” corresponds 
to Plato’s concept of an institution that most adequately contributes to 
the welfare of the state. The first of the four important factors for a 
good school is “a faculty of distinction,” men and women who are 
scholarly, refined teachers. Plato says that careful consideration of the 
men and women who are directors of learning is essential to the suc- 
cessful operation of any institution of learning, for it is these scholarly 
people alone who will give order, meaning, and life in all phases of the 
education of youth. In addition to the careful selection of teachers, 





* Tbid., III, 400-402. Plato, Laws, VII, 804E. 
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Plato suggests stricter requirements for his “minister of education,” our 
principal, since he is directly responsible for guidance of youth. Any 
one who has met Dr. J. E. Windrow will affirm that Peabody has again 
adhered to the advice of Plato.** 

The general purposes of the Demonstration School, to which all ad- 
ministrators and teachers conform, are: that the school serve a limited 
number of boys and girls who are to be directed into useful living to 
themselves and to the democracy in which they live; that the teachers 
endeavor to develop the whole child, rather than rigidly train any 
part of him, so that he may have a “balanced sampling of all the im- 
portant aspects of living”; that his special interests and individual 
needs be given every consideration so that he may grow fully in 
those life activities which he believes will enable him to succeed: A 
statement which grows out of all the purposes of the Peabody school is 
that there shall be honor, dignity, courtesy, respect, obedience, and 
cleanliness among the students, for it is in this way only that they may 
discover their real purposes and interests in a complex society. 

In all of these statements of general policies, purposes; and plans for 
the individual student to find that category in life in which he can 
most happily and effectively function, the Peabody school follows some 
general Platonic precepts of education, such as: Boys and girls being 
educated together for their best interests, for this is according to na- 
ture. “Are dogs divided into he’s and she’s or do they both share equal- 
ly in hunting?” asks Plato as he enforces the principle of co-education 
for youth.** In this connection Plato also says that boys and girls will 
grow in their best habits when they are educated together.** And a 
negative statement from the philosopher points out that if men and 
women are not trained together, the state “instead of being a whole, is 
reduced to a half.”** 

Concerning the individual in whom the Peabody school expresses 
a definite interest, Plato says that the individual’s intellect should be 
developed, for the same qualities are written in the individual and in 
social life and that one cannot separate them. Thus, it appears from in- 
tense observation of activities at Peabody school that such interest is 
actually in force since the staff seems to study the natures of pupils. 
Although some modern educators accept credit for sponsoring this type 
of education, Plato said that all people are not born with the same 
functional powers, that all powers may be useful to study, that teachers 
should attempt to discover special aptitudes of students, and that ad- 
ministrators should arrange special instruction and tasks for the pupil 


** Ibid., VI, 765-767. 

wed Plato, Republic, V, 451 ff. 

ed Plato, Laws, VII, 795E. cf. Plato, Republic, V, 453. 
* Plato, Laws, VII, 805B—805C. cf. ‘Tbid., VI, 781B. 
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interests.** If all teachers would accept Plato’s general concept of learn- 
ing as it.is accepted at the Peabody school, many heartaches would be 
forestalled and much maladjustment of individuals in later life would 
be prevented. When Plato said, 


the power and capacity of learning exists in the soul already; and that just 
as the eye was unable to turn from darkness to light without the whole body, 
so too the instrument of knowledge can only by the movement of the whole 
soul be turned from the world of becoming into that of being. . . 


he expressed the basis for Peabody Demonstration School education 
and policy.*° 

Other general policies of education which are in the school, and 
which Plato suggests should be in every good school, are reverence 
for self, for associates, for teachers, and for God; and obedience, cour- 
tesy, and cleanliness of body and dress. These are those qualities which 
distinguish people and place them in various levels of society. That 
man should impute all goodness to God who causes only good to the 
individual is a tenet which I heard many times in classes in English, 
History, and Art at the Peabody school. Closely paralleling this pre- 
cept is the Peabody concept of the other qualities. On several occa- 
sions, it was evident to me that no one attempted to legislate courtesy, 
reverence, cleanliness, or obedience, but that all teachers and students 
considered these attributes as parts of their lives, so much so that the 
qualities are lived rather than talked about.*! 

Discipline in education has been a perennial topic for discussion by 
all who have been interested in education. There are those who main- 
tain that a set of rigid rules, made and enforced by the administration 
and teaching staff, are preferable to rules which are a part of the spirit 
of a student group but never written or strictly adhered to by those par- 
ticipating in the educational life. If self-discipline were as satisfactory 
in all institutions as I found it in Peabody school, then discussion to 
determine the better kind of discipline would cease. Plato believed 
that some kind of self-discipline should be the guiding principle of 
youth, for their control of conduct will give them work and pain which 
will benefit them later.*? There were many evidences in my experience 
at Peabody school, but I shall mention only a few. 

On July 18, Mr. Abernathy addressing his class in American Litera- 
ture before the students began to read their poems, said, “When one of 
us is talking, what should the rest of us do?” 

“Keep quiet,” replied the class in unison. 


ye Tea quae. IV, 423, II, 369B, 372C, 374D, III, 415. 
i 

“ Ibid., IV, 425B. Plato, Laws, V, 729C. 

+ Plato, Republic, III, 413E-414A. ‘ 
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Just as Mr. Abernathy again began speaking, one student comment- 
ed sotto voce, “Yeah, but they won’t doit.” 

“I was talking then,” very calmly came from the teacher. 

“I’m sorry for my remark,” politely apologized the boy. 

How much better was this encouragement of Mr. Abernathy’s for 


the youngster to discipline himself than for the teacher to discipline 
the student. 


On that same day in the swimming pool, Mr. Schwartz exercised the 
same tact in correcting a small boy who was overstepping the rights of 
others by rushing through his activity and then displacing boys in the 
line who had not taken their turn. By only looking rather kindly at the 
boy, Mr. Schwartz convinced him that the others were being deprived 
of privileges. Although the boy again finished his activity quickly, he 
waited his turn in the line. 


Passing from the more general policies and practices in education to 
more specific matters, one observes that the Peabody school follows 
Plato’s suggestions in educating boys and girls of several age levels by 
giving them the activities in which they are interested and by dealing 
with them in a scientific manner. “Then, my good friend, I said, do not 
use compulsion, but let early education be a sort of amusement, you 
will then be better able to find out the natural bent.”** Most of the 
school work is carried on in such a manner that the children seemed 
pleased to engage in study. Especially is this true in the nursery and 
first three years of the elementary school. 

In the nursery, Mrs. Sibley, Sister Caroline, and Miss Geraldine 
Harper were directing the play and activity of about fifteen children 
by putting things, such as saws, hammers, blocks, lumber, paint, paper, 
molding clay, and soap and water for bubble-blowing, on tables and 
shelves where the children could see them. I was pleased to observe 
that the teachers exerted no effort to force children to do anything, and 
I enjoyed watching two children begin to work with wood, saw, ham- 
mer, and nails so eagerly that other children soon joined them. This 
was also true of bubble-blowing, playing with blocks, and using other 
material for play. I was delighted to see one or two children use the 
ladder and slide and then be joined by others. One lad brought a book 
to Sister Caroline and requested her to read a story to him. Scarcely 
had the sister begun reading before five little fellows had joined the 
group for the story. One little girl took Miss Harper by the hand and 
led her to the piano. Shortly after these two had commenced to sing, 
others joined around the piano. These children were happy, they were 
active, they were selecting their activities, they were sociable, and they 


** Ibid., VII, 536 ff. Cf. Plato, Laws, VII, 792A, 794; I, 643B. 
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were willing for others to share their pleasures. Truly a democracy.** 
This choosing of activities is not confined to the nursery. I heard 
Mr. Abernathy say to his class in English Literature, “I don’t want any 
one to report on something which he does not like.” He was asking for 
volunteers to report on outside reading of poetry. Again he said, “Take 
any character in the first book of Spenser’s Faerie Queene as a subject 
for your paragraph tomorrow; any selection of yours will please me.” 
On another visit to the same teacher’s class, I was pleased to hear, “I 
shall leave the assignment with you; how much will you read and be 
‘ happy about reading for tomorrow?” 
“Fourteen stanzas,” replied the majority of the class. 
“Then, fourteen stanzas is the assignment,” he said. 


In Mr. Bridges’ class in Algebra and in Miss Bunn’s class in Art, free- 
dom of choice in the selection of material and matter to be recited was 
the rule. Miss Bunn’s pupils have many interests to engage them, such 
as plastic work, painting of natural scenes, designing, block printing, 
and drawing mechanical objects. During my visits to the art class, I 
heard questions and answers such as the following: 


“Miss Bunn, what shall I put on my design with this leaf?” 
“What do you think would help the picture?” questioned Miss Bunn. 


“A pine cone,” suggested the pupil to the delight of the teacher who 
knew that such a grouping would make a good plate. 


Arithmetic and Algebra are taught in an interesting manner by Mr. 
Bridges, Miss Harris, Miss Pitts, and Dr. Hodgson, a manner which 
would please Plato, who said that mathematics should be played in 
games.** Mr. Bridges explained “Exponents and Radicals,” a most tire- 
some topic to most people, in such a fashion that ten children and one 
visitor were not certain whether they were in a schoolroom or at a game 
conducted by Professor Quiz. In the elementary grades, children were 
eager to learn the mysteries of practical arithmetic, and they seemed 
to learn without realizing it. I don’t know how much these youngsters 
will retain, but I believe that their mathematics,‘ learned under such 
agreeable discussion, will be a part of them. 


Before leaving the mathematics and art departments, I must men- 
tion that Mr. Bridges’ room has pictures and diagrams which show the 
many industrial uses for mathematics of all kinds through Calculus. 
The art room has a large painting of the main streets of Nashville and 
vicinity which emphasizes the important buildings of the city, such as 
Scarritt College tower, Vanderbilt tower, Peabody College, Ward-Bel- 
mont, the Parthenon, etc. This painting is a group project of last year’s 


** One hour visits on each of these days, June 28, July 12, 19. 
“*Plato. Laws, VII, 819B, 747, and Republic, VII, 526B. 
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class, a better selection to create artistic atmosphere in the room could 
not have been made. 

I was also interested in the Speech and Dramatic department, for 
Plato expressed some definite convictions about mimetics which are ap- 
proved at Peabody school. Plato says that all imitation should be of 
such nature that will lead children “upwards” to “courageous, temper- 
ate, holy, free” lives rather than to instill in them “illiberality, or base- 
ness, lest from imitation they should come to be what they imitate.’’** 
“Growth through Guidance” states that all children are essentially 
dramatic and that they like to play parts. Having seen Miss Vaughan 
and teachers of the elementary department work with pupils, I can 
state that the character of their work points youth to the highest and 
noblest ideals of man. These teachers really teach good conduct in 
their selections for dramatic and speech work. 

It seems that Plato always thought of music in connection with other 
arts. A passage in the Republic indicates that music, poetry, fiction, 
painting, and plastic art are all a part of the musical or rhythmical de- 
velopment of a child.*? Pianos grace the nursery and every elementary 
room in order that children may sing and play for the elevation and 
charm of their souls. In the nursery I heard “Jingle Bells,” “Little 
Bobbie Shafstoe,” “Old Mother Hubbard,” “Lazy Mary,” and other 
songs which delight children of nursery age. In the first three years of 
elementary school, these songs were repeated and such songs as “Tam- 
bourine,” “Sailing,” “The Cossack Song,” “My Heart Ever Faithful,” 
were added to the list. These songs have gentle rhythms, pleasing 
thoughts and ideals which should lead children to happy moments. As 
the children become older they learn such patriotic songs as “The Star- 
Spangled Banner,” “America,” “God Bless America,” and songs which 
express pleasures of various age levels, such as “Old Folks at Home,” 
“Our Thanks for Music,” “Autumn Colors.” In the high-school depart- 
ment, the children hear and sing classic and semi-classic airs. 

Plato believed that music affects all the humors and actions of man- 
kind, that it gives order and law to our conduct, that it inspires us to 
respond to our best natures. He suggests that music for children should 
contain no modes of wailing, lamentation, or mourning, for these are 
depressing and should not be in the lives of the young.** Adults realize 
that music has great influence on conduct and consequently choose 
selections apropos of the occasion. 

Closely allied to music in Plato’s thoughts on education is gymnastics 
which should be studied to develop man’s spiritual nature rather than 


“6 Thid., III, 295C 
“' Ibid., II, 376E. See also, 383C. 
“* Tbid., Ill, 398E. 
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to increase bodily strength or muscular power.*® If one observes the 
physical education program at Peabody school one will know that it is 
conducted according to the precepts of Plato. Mr. Schwartz, Mr. Pino, 
and others of the staff endeavor to attract students into games and play 
in the gymnasium, in the swimming pool, and on the field for the joy of 

playing and to develop physical skills which will aid them throughout 
life. In some games the individual participates as an individual, but in 
others he is one of a team, one who attempts to play for the good of the 
group. Records in Mr. Schwartz’s office indicate that students are care- 
fully observed for their physical defects and improvements. 

All students are required to take physical education, but the school - 


permits choice of activity so that each child will be happy in his de- 








velopment. No one is required to join the intra-mural group, but Mr. 
Schwartz told me that he always had at least four intra-mural teams 
composed of ten members each which functioned throughout the school 
year. Miss Huggins has a similar program for the girls. These teams en- 
gage in team and individual competition in all sports including swim- 
ming, which Plato insists is necessary for all educational programs.™° 
All of the work is a complement to music and literature, a complement 
which develops a well-rounded man and not the athlete. In this con- 
nection, Plato says: 


I am quite aware that the mere athlete becomes too much of a savage, and 
that the mere musician is melted and softened beyond what is good for him." 


Recognizing that man’s spirit is deeply affected by the stories which 
he hears and reads, Plato, throughout his Dialogues, expresses some 
rather definite standards by which man should be governed in choos- 
ing stories for use in schools. He seems to be speaking especially to this 
age, an age dominated by a sadistic frankness and naturalism in sto- 
ries, plays, and amusic because of the assumption that man should not 
be coddled into believing that life is a happy experience. On my visits 
to the Peabody school I learned that teachers have followed, more di- 
rectly than they knew perhaps, Plato’s admonitions about the selection 
of stories. There are about eight general principles in the Platonic 
theory of stories for youth which I have discovered in the Dialogues 
which are evident in the Peabody Demonstration School. 

Stories, Plato counsels, should be expurgated of all teaching and 
incidents which show men and women living immorally. One will not’ 
deny that many scenes in parts of our great literature are not scenes to 
exhibit to youth. If this seems rather prim, Victorian, and ridiculous to 
the naturalistic school which argues for a complete picturization of 


** Ibid., III, 410B. 
ai Plato, Laws, 689D. 
we Plato, Republic, ITI, 410E. 
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life, 1 make no apologies. I have found pleasure in expurgated editions 
that is denied me when I read the complete works. In the high school 
at Peabody, I heard stories which were read and told without the dis- 
agreeable features of the unexpurgated editions. The catch-phrase 
“complete and unexpurgated” which has caught modern eyes should 
have no appeal to teachers of youth.*” 

Another of Plato’s bases for selecting stories is that they should deal 
with the interests of the child, a principle which modern education 
has seriously practiced. Stories in which adventure is the important 
feature attract the youngest; stories for the sake of plot demand the 
attention of the next older group, and so on to stories of character de- 
velopment or deterioration, then to stories of philosophical depth and 
psychological profundity which critics consider our most advanced 
reading. One teacher asked, “What kinds of stories do you like to read?” 

“Any kind that deals with people of my age,” replied about ten stu- 
dents. This response, I feel certain, would have been made by any 
group.** 

Not only should stories be selected for their appeal to the interests 
of children, they should also be chosen for the moral good of the child. 
There should be no accounts of the “harrowings of hell,” or of eternal 
punishment for misdeeds, but the stories should relate proper incidents 
in life with accompanying immediate rewards of health, happiness, 
and genuine wholesomeness. They should teach that death is no horrid 
experience and that there are times when death is preferable to life. 
This genre of tales especially is suitable in a democracy for they teach 
that death is more pleasing than a life of slavery.” 

Plato speaks disparagingly of those modern stories which depict illus- 
trious men and women engaging in acts which are not consistent with 
great people’s conduct. The philosopher says that illustrious men 
should be shown acting illustriously and displaying great endurance 
for the cause of right. An age of debunking traditions about famous 
men of our country does not adhere to these precepts which raise de- 
mocracy in the estimation of youth. Is it not better training for chil- 
dren to believe that Washington actually told the truth in the cherry- 
tree episode than for them to believe that he was a winebibber and 
one who failed to live a moral life as some recent biographers would 
insist that we believe? I am glad to report that stories of our illustrious 
forebears and the fathers of our country are told at Peabody school to 
enforce the high moral quality of these men. 


Plato, Laws, VII, 802-811A. 

** Plato, Republic, Il, 377A. Conversation from Sixth Grade, July 5, 1940. 

** Plato, Republic, II, 377A, III, 387A. 

*® Observations of all grades. Plato, Republic, II, 387A, 387D, 388A, 389A, 390D. 
Ibid., II, 377A. 
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Stories should portray pleasant relations between husbands and 
wives, parents and children, and citizens and the state. Again Plato 
lashes at the modern trend to display family quarrels, the inefficiency 
of rulers, the love of lasciviousness, drink, and overindulgence in food 
with no penalty attached for these indiscretions. Why must our litera- 
ture be filled with such vile relationships when there are so many 
beautiful experiences in life to be related? is a question which is an- 
swered by our realist who says that stories must represent life. This 
is not a discussion on the subject of the vileness of much modern litera- 
ture, but I could easily condemn much that is read today by applying 
Plato’s precepts. I report that stories used at the Peabody school follow 
these recommendations of Plato.*® 

Since man is such an integral part of nature, Plato says that man 
should hear and read stories about nature throughout his life, for they 
give man spirit and wisdom. As I sat in the rooms of Peabody school, I 
heard nature stories about birds, animals, fish, and plants masterfully 
read and commented upon. One class was studying that part of Spen- 
ser’s Faerie Queene which contains the famous “parade of the trees.” 
The teacher digressed from the plot of the poem long enough to com- 
ment upon the usefulness of the various trees to mankind and to ask 
questions about them. Another episode in the poem mentions the in- 
teresting belief that a snake swallows her young when danger ap- 
proaches. The students were vitally interested in this phenomenon of 
nature. In Biology classes the teacher told many attractive stories of 
natural life which held the attention of her students. 

Finally, Plato declares that stories should attribute all goodness to 
God who loves and provides for His creations. Man should omit all im- 
putations of evil and vengeance to God and should reveal Him to men 
as the source of all justice, righteousness, and glory. How far we have 
deviated from this center of thought is disclosed to even casual read- 
ers, but an earnest searcher for material which portrays God as wrath- 
ful would find no examples in Peabody school. Children who spend 
their school days in this institution have every reason to believe in the 
eternal goodness of God and the efficacy of His teachings.™* 

Plato’s comments also refer to the language and style of stories for 
all people. He insists upon simplicity, correct speech, and unostenta- 
tious rhythm, because these qualities contribute most to the under- 
standing, enjoyment, and edification of readers and hearers. Plato says 
rightly that the language to which we are accustomed in youth is the 
language which will strongly influence our speech when we are older. 


** Ibid., III, 389E, 390A, 395D.. 

5 Tbid., II, 376A. Class in Faerie Queene, July 26, 1940. Mr. Abernathy. Class 
in Biology, July 19, 1940. Miss Bottum. 

“Plato, Republic, II, 379C. 
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A recent tendency in stories for children has included too much dialect, 
too many cglloquialisms, and much incorrect English usage. I heard 
no such stories at Peabody school in either the Speech Department or 
in classroom work; all stories were written in standard language and 
developed in a pleasing style. 

It is evident that Plato’s philosophy of education has contributed 
greatly to the philosophy and practice of the Peabody Demonstration 
School, and it is more evident that such philosophy encourages children 
to be happy and cogtented in their school work, a most desirable out- 
come. 


*° Ibig., III, 397B. 





HEGEL: HIS PHILOSOPHY AND ITS EDUCATIONAL 
IMPLICATIONS 


JACK ALLEN 
Peabody College 


I 
LIFE AND WORKS 


Georg Wilhelm Friedrick Hegel was born in Stuttgart, the capital of 
Wurtemberg, on August 22, 1770. His father was in governmental ser- 


vice. His mother, of whom very little is known, died when he was four- 
teen years of age. 


Hegel’s boyhood was quiet and simple. In his fifth year, he was sent to 
a so-called Latin school, and in his seventh year to the gymnasium 
of his city. At the end of his gymnasial course, in the fall of 1788, Hegel 
delivered a valedictory before the teachers and pupils. Although the 
address had a boyish tinge, it is surprising how much of the later Hegel 
is foreshadowed. In the address he pictures the benefits to the state of 
a good system of education, and then goes on to say: 


Such a mighty influence has education upon the entire well-being of the 
state. How strikingly is its neglect seen in the Turkish nation. If we regard 
the natural capability of the Turk, and then see how barbarious he is because 
unschooled, and how little he advances knowledge, we can then rightly value 
our own high fortune. Providence has given us life in a state whose Prince, 
aware of the importance of education and of the uses of general and wide- 
spread knowledge, has made these the special objects of his care, founding 
‘institutions which will be lasting monuments to his glory, and which even 
later generations will wonder at and bless. Of his noble sentiments and zeal 
for the Fatherland, the greatest proof—and one touching us most nearly—is 
the foundation of this institute, which has for its purpose the education of good 
and useful citizens for the state. 


Hegel’s parents intended him for the church, so he entered the semi- 
nary at Tubingen to gain a theological training. It was here that he 
became the friend of Schelling who was also a student at the seminary. 
Hegel left Tubingen in 1793 and went to Bern, Switzerland as a private 
tutor. He stayed in Bern for three years and then went to Frankfurt 
where he remained another three years. These six years are spoken of 
as the birth-years of his philosophical system. 

In 1801 Hegel went to Jena, a city which drew a great many young 
men who hoped to make philosophy a life work. During his years in 
Jena, he was busy with what was to be his first great publication, The 
Phenomenology of Spirit. This work was finished in 1806 and has been 
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called the Alpha and Omega of Hegel, his later writings being only 
extracts from it. An interesting incident which occurred while Hegel 
was in Jena was Napoleon’s famous victory outside the walls of that 
city. Hegel saw the emperor enter the city and was greatly impressed, 
referring to him in a letter to a friend as “that world-soul.” 

About this same time, Hegel left Jena and went to Heidelberg. Fail- 
ing to gain a foothold there, he became editor of a Bamberg newspa- 
per. Before he had completed two years of this work, he accepted the 
rectorate of the classical school—the Aegidien Gymnasium—in Nurn- 
berg. Besides his administrative duties, he lectured on philosophy. He 
took advantage of the quiet years from 1812 to 1816 to do some serious 
writing. His great Logic was the outcome—“the one work,” says Caird, 
“which the modern world has to put beside the Metaphysic of Aris- 
totle.” 

After eight years in Nurnberg, Hegel’s influence had spread, so that 
all at once, in July 1816, he received calls to the chairs of philosophy at 
Erlangen, Heidelberg, and Berlin. He accepted the Heidelberg post and 
went there in October. During his two years there, he completed, at 
least in outline, the entire circle of his system. Especially notable were 
the publications of the Encyclopedia of the Philosophical Sciences and 
the Philosophy of Rights. 

In 1818, at the age of forty-seven, Hegel accepted the chair of philoso- 
phy at the University of Berlin. Here he met with marked success and 
exercised a very wide influence. When he came to Berlin his philosoph- 
ical theory was already formulated, and his thirteen years at Berlin 
were spent in illustrating and verifying it in history. 


II 
FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF HEGELIAN PHILOSOPHY 
(1) 


The idealistic philosophy of Hegel was the last word of the Romantic 
period. It became a rallying point in the conservative reaction of the 
nineteenth century to the French Revolution. Its background lies in na- 
turalism being based on the idea that men are good and capable of be- 
ing improved. 

In formulating his philosophy, Hegel saw his problem clearly and 
rationally: the universe must be conceived as an organit unity includ- 
ing all phenomena. His doctrine, then, rests upon two fundamental 
principles: (1) The world must be conceived in terms of reason. “The 
rational is the actual, the actual is the rational.” (2) A rational world 
is essentially one of contradictions. In other words, contradiction and 
not consistency is the fundamental principle of evolution. 
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~ In examining these two principles in detail, it must be remembered 
that Hegel’s philosophy was one of logical faith. Reality is through and 
through rational and reasonable. “God’s in his Heaven; all’s right with 
the world.” This does not imply a static society, however. There is a 
continuous reconstruction of experience, so that what is reasonable 
today would not necessarily be reasonable tomorrow. The moment 
an existing idea comes into conflict with a contradictory idea there is 
a clash, the resulting synthesis being a new and improved idea. 

Hegel’s reasoning with respect to contradiction is by means of the 
dialectic process of thesis, antithesis, synthesis. Briefly, it simply means 
that the existence of any so-called truth presumes the existence of a 
contrary truth. When these partial truths are combined the result is a 
synthesis, which is a wider formulation which transcends both the 
partial truths. This process, if carried to its end-point, would finally 
come to only one real fact, the Absolute. Thus, any fact less than the 
Absolute is only a partial truth. 


(2) 


The dialectic process as formulated by Hegel in his Logic has been 
an outstanding contribution to philosophic thought. Its importance 
has not been in the mere statement of the triad, however. It became a 
real force when Hegel placed it into history, the growth of institutions. 
Breaking away from Kant and his followers who believed in subjec- 
tive ideas, that is, the growth of mind as a growth from within, Hegel 
took mind out of the subjective and put it into history, the growth of 
institutions. He conceived history in terms of mind; an evolution and 
growth of ideas from the simple to the complex. Since he emphasized 
the growth of the objective, historical mind, he may properly be classi- 
fied as an objective idealist. 

Man is continually moving in the direction of freeing the spirit. This 
can never be completely accomplished until the spirit of man is com- 
pletely identified with the spirit of the Absolute. To Hegel “spirit” is 
activity; a moving, active process. Such activity causes the development 
of institutions. Since these institutions are the products, the synthesis, 
of the contributions of many men, they are more fundamental than 
the individual, therefore, the individual has no basis for criticizing 
them. Thus, Hegel put “history” in the place of “nature” as the inter- 
mediary between Man and God. Group life is organized around group 
habits. The persons who are to lead the group are those who have 
caught up with history and its institutions. If a man understands and 
is in sympathy with an institution, he is its rightful leader. It is his busi- 
ness to accelerate the progress of the group which has not become 
conscious of the institution. The nation, being the co-ordinator of all 
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lesser institutions is, therefore, the last expression of the world-spirit. 
The leader of the state, then, is the leader of the heads of the lesser in- 
stitutions. This is a totalitarian point of view, but Hegel attempts to 
justify it with his definitions of freedom. Freedom, he says, does not 
exist in the absence of restraint. To be free, man must be mature, and, 
of course, one is not mature until his habits are the same as those of 
existing institutions. Again, the will is determined by its objects, but 
the objects of the will are determined by the will itself, therefore, free- 
dom is self-determined. Briefly then, Hegel’s idea of freedom is that 
man finds what the will of the state is and identifies himself with it. 


III 


HEGEL’s EDUCATIONAL IDEAS 


(1) 


Hegel has given to the world one of the most rational of all philo- 
sophic systems. His political and social ideas are very much in evidence 
in most present-day national states. This has been the primary in- 
fluence of his thinking. Although the educational implications of his 
philosophy are considered as being of secondary importance, they are 
of such influence and value that they need to be considered more 
thoroughly. 


Hegel had very definite ideas concerning education, and his untimely 
death may have been the reason why the world has not been left with a 
Philosophy of Pedagogics or some such work similar to his other contri- 
butions. He was not merely an “arm-chair philosophizer” when stating 
his educational views. Many of thern were the result of experience 
gained as private tutor, administrator, and lecturer. 


The central aim of all true education is expressed by Hegel as fol- 
lows: 


With the school begins the life of universal regulation, according to a rule 
applicable to all alike. For the individual spirit or mind must be brought to 
the putting away of its own peculiarities, must be brought to the knowing and 
willing of what is universal, must be brought to the acceptance of that general 
culture which is immediately at hand. 


A superficial examination of such an aim would create the impres- 
sion that it is a very conservative point of view. Examining it in the 
light of Hegel’s broader philosophic ideas reveals that such is not the 
case. Hegel puts great stress upon the development of institutions; an 
institution being anything that has grown and supplied a pattern. 
Present institutions are the synthesis of contradictory forces that have 
previously existed, and are the superior products of those forces. The 
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state is the co-ordinator of all lesser institutions, and the leader of the 
state is the one who has become completely conscious of that institu- 
tion. Likewise, in the school only the instructors have become conscious 
of that particular institution. Only a few are the real leaders; the 
great masses of people are merely followers. Thus, the emphasis is 
laid on the passive acceptance of existing institutions. Any progress in 
the development of an institution is made through the will of the 
leader who speaks with a mind not of an individual, but with the mind 
of the institution. It follows that if a leader’s will is not realized, the 
will was no good and irrelevant to the functioning of the institution. 
Lesser persons enjoy freedom by thinking in accordance with the pat- 
tern of the will of the state and its smaller institutions. These persons 
obtain their information in a passive sense from the will of the leaders. 
Freedom is gained, then, by identifying oneself with existing institu- 
tions. Such freedom is only relative, however, since the Absolute is the 
end-point of development, and the individual can unfold only to the ex- 
tent to which institutions have unfolded. Such a conception of freedom 
led William James to observe that “when Hegel says freedom, he means 
slavery.” Nevertheless, Hegel insists that freedom does not exist in the 
absence of restraint; also that the individual has no basis for criticizing 
institutions, because they are more fundamental than the individual. 
“The state is the divine idea as it exists on earth”; the individual could 
hardly criticize such an institution. 

It is not to be understood that such educational implications are 
authoritarian and nothing else. True, education for the average man 
consists mainly in conformity. There are at least two ideas presented 
by Hegel which are considered today as important aspects of “progres- 
sive” education. In the first place, he advocates the participation of in- 
dividuals, up to a certain point, in social institutions. He states in sub- 
stance that the actual development of a man’s education is impossible 
save through mutual helpfulness; that all forms of social life, all hu- 
man institutions each have their specific education values. (This view 
has had a great influence on Professor Dewey and his conception of the 
“community of interests.”) In the second place, emphasis is placed 
upon development, up to a certain point, individually. This individual 
growth to be desirable must be three-fold—physical, social, and relig- 
ious. 


(2) 


In the education of children, Hegel places emphasis on “mind” and 
the “growth of mind.” To him the body of the child is not merely an 
animal, but also the organ of a developing mind. “The age of infancy 
is the period of natural harmony, of simple contentedness on the part 
of the subject with itself and with the world.” It is “the beginning in 
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which contradiction has not arisen; as the period of old age is the end 
from which opposition has ceased.” When the infant comes in contact 
with outside phenomena its equilibrium becomes unstable. It is at this 
stage that the process of contradictions begins to assume control of 
the infant’s mind. By coming in contact with superior, more objective 
minds the child begins to develop. 

In the process of the child’s development, one thing to be preserved 
and fostered with special care is the feeling of reverence for authority 
—for an example in the concrete of what the child himself desires to 
become. The teacher, then, is the authority whom the child must fol- 
low and the model whom he must imitate. Added to this is the notion 
that although the peculiarities of the individual child should be noted; 
education should be a rather definite thing void of aimless forms of 
childish play. Mere pass-time “education” may cause the child to re- 
gard everything superficially. Aristotle expressed the same idea when 
he said, “There can be no science of the accidental.” 

The peace in which the child lives with the world is broken by the 
youth. Instead of viewing his ideal in the person of a particular human 
being as does the child, the youth establishes as his ideal something 
too exalted to have yet attained realization. The youth soon realizes 
the futility of his aim and is thus plunged into a sort of hypochondriac 
state. Here the task of the parent and the teacher becomes a delicate 
one, and the only true remedy for such an upset condition is correct 
education. 

(3) 

In order to train the child and the youth properly, some general con- 
cepts of education must be a part of the instructor. The Hegelian has 
the idea of education which presupposes a state of imperfection from 
which the individual is to be raised to a state of relative perfection. He 
also maintains—much in accord with the central idea of the so-called 
“New Education”—that the child’s own activity, physically, intellectu- 
ally, morally, and religiously, is the all-important factor involved in 
determining his own development. Of course, the problem remains— 
how to direct such self-activity. Hegel answers this very definitely 
when he emphasizes the significance of imitation leading to habit, and 
habit as the established form of character. With him the true aim of 
all education is just character rationally formulated and practically 
fulfilled—the development of rational habit as a transfigured second na- 
ture. He expressly declares that “pedagogics is the art of making men 
moral.” 


(4) 
In relating the philosophy of Hegel to actual classroom instruction, 
one point is fundamental, that is, that the mind of the child is not yet 
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truly a mind. The aim of instruction then is merely to furnish aids so 
that the pupil may rise from helplessness to independent, self-conscious 
existence. Thus, Hegel’s view is that mind should be taken out of the 
subjective and placed in the objective—into history, the growth of in- 
stitutions. 

The process of instruction may be described as an interaction be- 
tween a mature mind which guides and regulates, and an immature 
mind whose business it is to follow. The student becomes an intent 
psychological observer who is striving to imitafe what is taking place 
in the mind of the teacher. In case such a plan might seem too dogmatic, 
it should be remembered that Hegel insists that the whole purpose and 
plan of education is to unfold into ever-increasing degree what has 
been in the individual mind since the beginning of its existence as 
such. The teacher must become a keen observer of individual differ- 
ences and, in order to be efficient, must be able to apply gradations in 
school work to suit the stage of development of an individual mind. 
Here, according to Hegel, is the subtlest element in the “personality” of 
the teacher. 

Language, because of its universality and great importance, is a 
major need of the teacher and student. The special phases of it which 
Hegel thinks should be emphasized are: (1) Voice, (2) Reading, (3) 
Writing, and (4) Grammar. “What the individual is, he infuses into his 
voice.” A natural tone, free of affectation, showing refinement of mind— 
all are characteristic of the good voice. Hegel thought reading to be of 
so great importance that it should be made one of the chief means of 
culture in the schools. In teaching reading, two aspects are important. 
In the first place, the child should be taught to study the lesson so as to 
get the meaning that it conveys. In the second place, the child should 
learn to read aloud so as to be comprehensible to the hearer. Writing 
retains its place because of the general patterns of conduct which it 
aids in creating. Its aim, in the mind of Hegel, was very similar to that 
of Francis Bacon who wrote: “Writing maketh an exact man.” Gram- 
mar fits very logically into the scheme here since it is the science of 
language. Hegel declared it to constitute “the beginning of logical cul- 
ture.” Aside from these four, Hegel mentioned two other types of lan- 
guage which are of great importance in the educational scheme— 
arithmetic, the language of abstract quantity, and literature, language 
in both form and substance. 

Hegel not only places emphasis upon the language of instruction, he 
also gives some attention to the form and process of instruction. Form is 
expressed in three aspects of the course of study: (1) Geography, which 
gives actual forms; (2) Geometry, which gives the laws of forms; and 
(3) Drawing, which develops ideal forms. Through geography the 
child enters into a process of self-adjustment to the physical form of 
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the earth. It is a preparatory step to the study of man and culminates 
in history which to Hegel is the most concrete process in the world. 
Diametrically opposed to the concrete forms of nature as expressed in 
geography, are the abstract forms in geometry. The study of geometry 
is especially valuable, because the simplicity and precision of its forms 
put a wholesome check upon the “flightiness” of child imagination and 
tend to render judgment more exact. Drawing takes both the concrete 
and abstract forms of geography and geometry and applies them to 
ideal forms. Hegel had a special interest in this phase, because he be- 
lieved that the really worthy ideals of beauty always had a religious 
core. He would probably agree with Keats that “beauty is truth, truth 
beauty,” presuming that by “truth” Keats had in mind much the same 
idea that Hegel expressed in his “absolute.” 


(5) 
In the Hegelian sense, the end-point of development is the refined 


individual. This end is attained through four fundamental aspects of 
education: 


(1) Man must be disciplined. 

(2) He must be cultivated. 

(3) Care must be taken that in his development the individual shall attain 
to prudence, that he shall be led to take his place in the social organism, that 
he shall come to be esteemed, and to have an influence. To this aspect there 
belongs a special sort of culture which has come to be called civilizing. 


(4) Regard must be had to the end and mode of rendering the individual 
moral. 


In order to be considered as a refined individual it is necessary to be 
identified with the three subtlest aspects of spiritual evolution: (1) 
Art, (2) Religion, and (3) Philosophy. Art is the product of perfectly 
matured taste which is nothing else than morality become beautiful; 
it is the attempt to conform the real with the rational ideal. Further, 
one of Hegel’s cardinal principles is that all art, properly speaking, has 
a religious content. In approaching the delicate subject of making 
religion the object of instruction, Hegel states that religion can be 
taught provided it is set forth in an objective manner. Any attempt to 
excite religious feeling is quite another thing. When this happens it 
ceases to be teaching and becomes preaching, which itself is of the 
highest value but not as a phase of classroom instruction. 

Hegel defines philosophy as the “thinking consideration of things.” 
It is essential that a sound philosophy be a part of the make-up of the 
teacher. It is also essential that all learning lead to a philosophy. The 
development of a philosophy enables one to closely approach the ideal 
of refinement, because, as Hegel puts it: “philosophy seriously pursued 
is a perpetual service of God.” 
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HERBART: HIS PHILOSOPHY AND EDUCATIONAL 
IMPLICATIONS 


R. LOFTON HUDSON 
First Baptist Church, Shawnee, Oklahoma 


I 


Words such as apperception, interest, correlation, social purpose, 
moral education, citizenship training, and recitation methods became 
new terms with the advent of Herbart in the first half of the nineteenth 
century. He placed a new emphasis on the moral aim in education; 
brought a truer educational psychology; introduced new conceptions 
as to the teaching of history, literature, and geography; and proposed 
a better organization of the technique of classroom instruction. It was 
he who introduced the teaching of history in the elementary school. 
Cubberly summarizes his educational contributions precisely when he 
says that “he addressed himself chiefly to three things: (1) the aim, 
(2) the content, (3) the method of instruction” (History of Education, 
p. 759). Locke had emphasized travel; Rousseau experience; but Her- 
bart believed in instruction. In fact, he was the first to perceive that 
education was thoroughly worthy to be a science of itself, and not a 
mere department of philosophy (cf. Cyclopaedia of Education, s.v. Her- 
bart). He did not treat education casually as most philosophers before 
him had done, nor look at it as Fichte did, mainly from a political 
standpoint; rather, it was with him the starting point and end of all his 
investigations. One must not think, however, that he was less a philoso- 
pher because of his educational interests. He was among the post-Kan- 
tian philosophers next to Hegel in importance, according to James 
Ward (cf. Britannica Encyclopaedia, ninth edition, s.v. Herbart). 

Herbart was born the year the American colonies were divorced from 
England and lived for sixty-five years. His father was a lawyer and 
privy councilor of the little town of Oldenburg, Germany. He seems to 
have been a very ordinary person, so much so that his extraordinary 
wife left him later in order to be with her son. She was the daughter 
of a doctor and it was under her influence that he developed wide in- 
terests. An example of her ambition and intellect is to be found in the 
fact that she learned Greek with her son under his tutor in order to 
supervise his studies more effectively. His pastor was his tutor until the 
age of thirteen, at which time he entered the Gymnasium. Pastor Ulzen, 
along with his mother, introduced him to a wide range of knowledge. 
He studied and composed music. At eleven he began logic..He was cul- 
tivated, at least for his age, in mathematics, philosophy, and sciences. 
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At eighteen he left the Gymnasium in his home town to study with 
Fichte at the University of Jena. The truth is, he went to Jena, on the 
insistence of his father, presumably to study jurisprudence, but he had 
little interest in law so turned to philosophy. 

It was while at Jena that he read Homer’s Odyssey for the first time. 
He describes it as “one of the happiest experiences of my life, and in a 
great degree [responsible] for my love of education” (Science of Edu- 
cation., intro.). He had turned aside from the doctrines of Fichte, whom 
he said taught him “chiefly through his errors,” and was groping about 
to find something more substantial than his great teacher’s idealism. 
While working his way back to Kant for his ideas he became fascinated 
with what he called “this eternal work of genius,” the Odyssey, and 
read all of the Homeric poems. He says of the Odyssey that it serves 
“as a point of touch in a fellowship between pupil and teacher, which, 
while it elevates the one in his own sphere, no longer depresses the 
other, and while it guides the one farther and farther through a classi- 
cal world, yields the other a most interesting picture in the imitative 
progress of the boy, of the great development of humanity, and lastly 
prepares a store of recollections, which. .. .must be re-awakened at each 
return to it” (Intro. to Science of Education). This reading of Homer 
fired his imagination as to the possibility of teaching all knowledge 
around this nucleus. 

It was while at Jena that Herbart’s mother left his father (from 
whom she was later divorced) and came to live with him. She was of 
great value to him in bringing him into personal acquaintance with 
such men as Fichte, the historian Woltmann, and especially the poet 
Schiller. Later this beautiful relationship between son and mother be- 
came somewhat clouded, but it was on her advice that he went as pri- 
vate tutor to the three sons of a certain Herr von Steiger, the governor 
of Interlaken, Switzerland. These boys were respectively eight, ten 
and fourteen years of age and their father left their education entirely 
in the hands of the young man from Jena. Here Herbart first conceived 
or at least put in practice, the idea of endeavoring to arouse a “many- 
sided interest” built around the reading of the Odyssey in the original. 

Herbart’s philosophical thought made rapid progress during this 
period. He began to seek for a Unity which holds all things together 
and animates them. Also the problem of self-consciousness presented it- 
self. His study along these lines was made easier by his return to Ger- 
many to Bremen to prepare for a university chair. He studied philoso- 
phy in the home of a friend by the name of Schmidt for the next two 
years, that is 1799-1801. In 1799 he visited Pestalozzi at Burgdorf and 
observed his teaching. From him he got the idea of observation as a 
method of instruction and later applied it to the whole of education, 
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whereas Pestalozzi had applied it primarily to elementary education. 
Both of these great educators thought that the order of instruction 
should be based on the development of the child, but Herbart, after 
this single visit, criticized Pestalozzi for requiring so much memory 
work, for not choosing subjects which are close to the natural inclina- 
tions of the child, and for an over-seriousness in his schoolroom. He 
asks “Why does he only allow learning, never talks himself with the 
children, never chats, jokes, tells stories to them?” (Translator’s intro. 
to Science of Education, p. 11). 

In May, 1802, Herbart went to Gottingen where he obtained his Ph.D 
degree in open disputation, and began his academic work with lectures 
on philosophy and pedagogy. He stayed at Gottingen for seven years, 
then went to Konigsberg to occupy for twenty-four years the chair 
formerly held by the great Immanuel Kant. Then he returned to Got- 
tingen in 1833 and taught there until his death in 1841. While at Konigs- 
berg he reached the height of his activity. He conceived the idea of es- 
tablishing a seminary where he could in the presence of students dem- 
onstrate the principles of education. This stirred the imagination of 
Prussia and he was awarded 200 thalers a year for an assistant to carry 
out his plan. Kant had said “First experimental, then normal schools.” 
It remained for Herbart to combine the two amid the quiet, scholarly 
surroundings of university life. In the meantime he contributed sev- 
eral books on education along with an even greater number on philoso- 
phy. His main educational works are A B C Sense-Perception, 1802, to 
which was added The Aesthetic Revelation of the World in its second 
edition in 1804; The Science of Education, 1806 (his principal work on 
education) ; and Outlines of Educational Doctrine, 1835. 


II 


Philosophy, according to Herbart, means the reflection upon and 
elaboration of our empirical conceptions. By empirical conceptions he 
means those that underlie the various sciences. For example, in the 
idea of change or becoming we have both the concepts of being and 
non-being; in movement, that is, a thing is at one place and is not at 
the same time. In the idea of inherence we assign manifold properties 
to the same substance; i.e., we affirm that “one” thing is “several” 
things (sugar as white, sweet, hard), that unity is not one. In cause 
we affirm that a thing modified by an external cause is the same as 
before, and that it is not the same. Again when we speak of the “self- 
determination of the subject” we become involved in the no less fla- 
grant contradiction that a being is both active and passive, i.e., that it is 
not one but two. Finally there is the notion of the ego with its diverse 
faculties. This like the notions of extension, duration, and matter con- 
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fuse being and non-being, the one and the many, etc. Now Hegel had 
accepted these contradictions without reserve, Fichte rather dodged 
the issue by an extreme idealism, but Herbart said that it is the busi- 
ness of philosophy to make these contradictory elements thinkable. 

Herbart returned to “the higher skepticism” of the Hume-Kant vari- 
ety in which was put forth the significant insight that the rational and 
the real (the things-in-themselves) did not quite correspond. He ac- 
cepted this dualism but went a step further than Kant in saying that 
not only do things-in-themselves really exist but that our sense-ex- 
perience properly interpreted gets us in touch with it, that we can 
know reality. He contends that knowledge and experience are one, and 
that to get in touch with reality we have merely to interpret the total- 
ity of experience rationally. This is the function of criticism. Now 
this means simply that his skepticism did not go as far as Kant’s in that 
he refused to accept the dictum that “we cannot know the thing-in-it- 
self” but chose rather the faith that things are really what we think 
they are. This is closely akin to the modern realist’s view, so Herbart 
is frequently called “a pluralistic realist.” 

Now the question arises, How can we think of things so that there 
will be a solution to the above mentioned contradictions? His solution 
is somewhat like Leibniz’s (monads). Ultimate reality consists for him 
in a number of “reals” which give rise to the world of appearances by 
their self-preservations against one another. These “reals” are not ex- 
tended, that is, they cannot be said to occupy any space; and they are 
simple, that is, they are not made up of many properties and inner 
states; they possess one single property and are immutable. The soul 
is one such real, without parts or faculties—thus he dismisses the fac- 
ulty psychology—but its reactions for self-preservation give rise to the 
appearance of presentations which become clarified as ideas. The ideas 
act as forces; the mind itself is a series of masses of them, each mass 
rising or falling from the threshold of consciousness according to its 
groupings and consequent trains of associations. But that leads us into 
his psychology. 

By these “reals” Herbart proposed to explain the apparent contradic- 
tions of science. Motion and space are explained as the manifestations 
of these reals in conflict. Change is simply the modification of mutual 
relations; just as one musical note may be true or false according to its 
relation to other notes. In the case of change the reals tend to disturb 
each other to the extent of their difference in quality and at the same 
time each tries by “self-preservation,” to preserve itself intact by re- 
sisting the other’s disturbance. The solution to the contradiction then 
lies in this: motion, space, time, cause, etc., do not apply to the reals 
themselves at all, but are mere relations. Relations are simply the 
forms of “objective semblance,” as he calls it. 
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The other phase of Herbart’s philosophy is his aesthetics or ethics— 
in his case the two are overlapped. He agreed with Kant that such 
empirical principles as happiness, satisfaction of desires, conformity 
to nature, etc., were valueless—in that experience yields what: is ma- 
terial, not formal—and that what “ought to be” must be based on the 
manner of willing. But Herbart opposed Kant’s transcendental freedom 
on the basis that it would make education an illusion; for to try to in- 
fluence the moral condition of a being whose will could effect its own 
freedom independently of all influence, was obviously a useless and 
therefore foolish attempt. He also opposed fatalism because it made 
education impossible. Likewise he opposed Kant’s categorical impera- 
tive as not giving any certain command to be obeyed. Instead of Kant’s 
concept of duty he attempted to show that just as in the case of the 
beautiful, the moral must remain a matter of taste and tact. General 
principles may be laid down but special cases must be decided on 
basic judgments of approval or disapproval. Pedagogy and politics are 
the application of ethics to things as they are with view to realizing 
the moral ideas. Virtue, then, is perfect conformity to moral ideas; duty 
arises when there are hindrances to virtue; and ethics deals with rela- 
tions among volitions which unconditionally please or displease. 


Ill 


Herbart’s educational theory rests on his psychology, which in turn 
grows out of his metaphysics. It-has already been shown that he re- 
jected the “faculty” psychology. It should be pointed out consequently 
how he explained psychical phenomena. In this he is a thorough-going 
associationist, explaining ideas, feelings, etc., as elementary ideas or 
sensations in interaction. This interaction is controlled by laws as def- 
inite as those of statics and dynamics, so he was a strong believer in 
the “science” of psychology. The ego or soul, however, he considered to 
be unknowable; it is to be thought of as the sum of the potential energy 
exerted when the real of the self comes in contact with other reals. 
The child’s mind is subject to two sources of stimulation or ideas: 
experience and intercourse. He denied innate ideas but said that the 
sole material of our knowledge is sensations. These are given to us in 
series or groups which tell us the relations of the reals. These reals, 
like the soul or ego, are unknown, yet we are compelled to posit them. 
The reals cause the sensations, or as he called them “presentations,” 
which in turn are combined to cause all of the manifold forms of cons- 
ciousness. There are two kinds of presentative activities: those above 
the threshold, in consciousness; and those below, unconscious. The 
difference seems to be largely a matter of intensity. However, it is by 
the theory of sub-conscious presentations that he explains memory. 
Similarly pain is explained by a conflict which arises when presenta- 
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tions are brought up to consciousness and are at the same time in- 
hibited. Pleasure is experienced when the entrance is favorable. 

Learning begins when the first strong presentation is forced upon 
the child. “The primitive or original attention depends primarily on 
the strength of the sense-impression,” he said (Outlines of Educational 
Doctrine, p. 64). Then the learning proceeds along the line of interest. 
Interest he defines as self-activity and contrasts it with indifference— 
like will, desire, and moral judgment—unlike them in that it depends 
upon its object. It is the business of the teacher to control and stimu- 
late the right kind of interest by the use of the appropriate objects. 
There are six classes of interest which he lists as those with which in- 
struction should deal: (1) empirical, (2) speculative, (3) aesthetic, 
(4) sympathetic, (5) social, and (6) religious. To place all in balanced 
action is to create the many-sided culture of the mind. This many- 
sidedness is to spring from the internal make-up of the individual (in 
order to avoid dabbling and shallowness) and not to be imposed from 
without. For that reason, Herbart said that the teacher is not like a 
gardener who surrounds the mind with suitable conditions, but he 
tries to penetrate the inner core of the mind germ and leaving the bet- 
ter part of its individuality intact” tries to innoculate it with thoughts, 
feelings, and desires that it could never otherwise have obtained 
(Science of Ed. p. 36). Thus we see that Herbart considered the founda- 
tion stone on which instruction was to rest was interest. It is to be 
thought of as an emotion that assists reason. 

Since Herbart’s psychology is of the association type according to 
which neither the content nor the form of knowledge is furnished by 
the mind, he must explain two things: what the “self” is, and how ideas 
are related or assimilated with previous ideas. This he does by the 
doctrine of “apperception.” We have shown that he rejected innate 
ideas and faculties. It follows then that the one source of mental life 
must be these presentations or sensations which arise in the soul when 
it is exercising its self-preservation. The self or soul is then the product, 
not an original substance. It is the sum or unity that results from ideas 
that relate themselves into wholes. Consciousness, then as well as self, 
is not a primary force but the resultant of the process of interpenetra- 
tion of ideas—called apperception. This explains the self. Now how is 
knowledge to be explained? His explanation is a kind of psychological 
atomism. Every idea seems to be a distinct entity, possessing its own 
dynamic force which drives it toward consciousness and repells con- 
trary ideas. A presentation or idea coming into consciousness tends to 
draw those allied to it also into consciousness and to force out those 
unlike it. So the process of knowing is that of assimilating new ideas 
into complexes and of raising them to greater clearness and distinct- 
ness. This process he calls apperception and he returns to it again and 
again as the central thought in his system. 
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The teacher then must fill the mind with ideas so that the process of 
apperception may take place. Pedagogy is the science of imparting 
knowledge so as to provoke interest, or to give kindred ideas a chance 
to get together—the sources of interest one will remember are environ- 
ment and social intercourse. And in this science one must aim not at 
forcing the child into a mere race type pattern but in developing the 
individuality of the child, maintaining it as unimpaired as possible. He 
thought of the process of developing each child as establishing, by in- 
struction, a “circle of thought.” This means simply that normally in- 
terest will run along the line of relating certain factors in experience 
and instruction into wholes; then as education proceeds, these wholes 
become larger wholes, etc. And this “circle of thought” process leads 
to two main forms of interest: cognition and participation. The cogni- 
tion interests are those of observation, speculation and taste. The par- 
ticipation interests are those of love and feeling of dependence upon 
others as sympathetic participation, public spirit, and religiousness 
(This corresponds to the six-fold classification given above). It would 
seem that one could hardly mention an item of knowledge which would 
not fit into this scheme. ; 

This leads us to the relation of Herbart’s ethics to his educational 
theory. It has been noted by most writers on this subject that his 
theory stood on two legs: psychology and ethics. The latter of these 
furnished the aim of education, the former the means. 

The sole aim of education is morality. Its whole work is to form a 
character which in the battle of life shall stand unmoved, not through 
the strength of its external action, but on the firm and enduring founda- 
tion of its moral insight and enlightened will. It will be seen quite 
readily that both of these foundation stones depend on the formation 
of the circle of thought. It is a sort of store of that which by degrees 
brings one to mount by the step of interest to desire, and then by means 
of action to volition. The good will is not transcendent as Kant thought 
but a natural event like other natural events, and to be cultivated by 
the teacher. Education is an attempt to present the whole known world 
and every known age in order to produce moral judgments. Full knowl- 
edge is the ground of virtue. He thought that great moral energy is the 
result of broad views, and of the whole unbroken masses of thought. 

One can see that this ideal would obviously be inadequate for those 
who had formed a very small circle of thought. Therefore he introduced 
the concept of discipline or government into his pedagogy. He said that 
children at first have no real moral character. There must be direct 
action on the mind with a view to forming it. The wild impetuosity of 
childhood must be restrained. Rewards and punishments, though they 
should be seldom used, may be resorted to. These cruder forms will dis- 
appear as the child comes to the stage where he takes over the control 
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of his own education. As the aesthetic revelation of the world is given 
to him through instruction he will develop a taste for the good to the 
exclusion of the bad, Herbart thought. 

The second great division, instruction (discipline being the first prob- 
lem with which he dealt in Science of Education) was dealt with from 
a highly theoretical viewpoint. He had little to say about the details of 
the subject-matter of instruction. He discussed them for the most part 
in principle only. He did insist that Greek should come before Latin. 
But his most celebrated contribution to the problem of instruction is 
his four formal steps of instruction, viz., clearness, associations, system, 
and method. By clearness he means simply a clear perception of any 
concrete or individual fact by the pupil. Association consists in the 
assimilation, brought about usually by conversation, of one fact so that 
we see its limits and something of its relation to other facts. System, 
or as it is sometimes translated “demand” (fordern), completes the 
association of the elements of knowledge and brings about the highest 
scientific organization of which the pupil is capable. The last, method, 
or action, is that in which the pupil comes to the stage of well-ordered 
self-activity under the leadership of the teacher (cf. Science of Educa- 
tion, Bk. II, ch. 4). To put the matter succinctly Herbart is noting by 
these four steps that instruction must universally point out, connect, 
‘teach, philosophize. It is an analysis of the concept of interest rather 
than a program, but rather suggests how one will have to proceed in 
teaching. 

Some practical details of instruction are found in Herbart’s Outlines 
of Educational Doctrine. He deplores the memorizing of material in 
which the pupil is not yet interested, and likewise the emphasis on sub- 
ject matter like grammar, dates in history, etc., until the attention of 
the pupil has been gained. He mentions natural history, geography, 
and history as being nearest the experience of the child. Mathematics 
requires some apparatus such as figures made of wood or pasteboard, 
drawings, bars, etc., to make tangible and vivid. Languages require 
long-continued labor to make advancement so he advised that they 
be started very early in the school program (during the early years of 
boyhood is as specific as he gets on this point). 

Herbart’s works have a number of practical suggestions about the 
administration of the school as well as teaching. He urged that the 
pupils not be given an excessive amount of home work so that they 
would be deprived of hours of needed recreation. He recommended 
- play periods through the day so that the pupil might develop physical 
vigor. But the most novel idea that the writer has found is that there 
be trained pedagogues living in every town, like doctors, and that they 
be called in to give advice to parents concerning the ordering of studies 
and all questions of education. 





A CHURCH APPRECIATES THE TEACHERS 


A. R. MEAD 
University of Florida 


“You know, I’d like to give some sort of recognition to our teachers in 
this community. What could we do?” So spoke Dr. Jack Anderson, pas- 
tor of the Methodist Church, in Gainesville, Florida. 

“Tf I knew their church affiliations, I’d ask the Ministerial Association 
to make it for all teachers.” The hearer, a faculty member of the Uni- 
versity of Florida, volunteered to get the information for Dr. Ander- 
son. A letter addressed to the school principals brought back the in- 
formation. So the idea was born. Let us see what happened to it. 

Dr. Anderson presented the idea to the Ministerial Association where 
it received unfavorable consideration, one member remarking, “Well, 
we might just as well give some recognition to the carpenters!” One 
wonders about the lack of understanding of the relationship of educa- 
tion and religion, teachers and preachers, revealed by such a comment! 

Now Dr. Anderson was left alone. He knew he could not “invade the 
precincts” of other denominations, so he took counsel and decided to 
do something for those teachers within the county who were affiliated 
with any Methodist Church. The Young Adult Fellowship, a very ac- 
tive group within the church, took up the matter at this point. They 
planned an evening dinner, music, recognition service, and recreation 
in the social building of the church. Next, every teacher in the list was 
invited, and in many cases, personally, by the pastor. The Fellowship 
group made their plans. The evening came and with it a group of nearly 
two hundred persons, forty of whom were teachers. 

The program of the evening was a happy one. The invocation, the 
dinner, and a short speech of welcome by an officer of the Fellowship 
started the activities. She then presented a member of the group, who 
was a teacher, to introduce the teachers. Teachers were presented by 
groups composed of those from the separate schools. Each teacher 
spoke briefly, giving name@& location, type of work, and usually some 
comment. Among these were several of an entertaining and humorous 
character. During this period severa! well-known characterizations of 
teachers and teaching were given and the relationship of education 
and religion emphasized. 

An officer of the Fellowship explained the work of the group and 
expressed the desire that similar recognition of teachers might occur 
elsewhere. Several teachers spoke in appreciation of the dinner and 
recognition. 
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The formal period was followed by an hour of group games led by 
the Educational Director of the church, Martha Koestline, and at a 
moderately late hour, the festivities closed. Decorations represented 
the Hallowe’en motive, with spooks, goblins, pumpkins and one Pixie! 
Dear Members of the Profession: Here is an example of social recog- 
nition of teachers. If more such examples and other types of recognition 
were given our teachers, the writer judges that perhaps many more 
young people would become more interested in teaching, or some other 
educational work as a life career. Furthermore, there is a probability 
that some parents and patrons may discover more about the varied 
and necessary services rendered by devoted teachers. 





BUT THEY GRIND EXCEEDING SMALL 


_ 


MARY BARNARD COOKE 
The Sacramento, Kentucky, High School 


He was such a fine looking young American soldier, the one who 
came striding across the church lawn to greet me yesterday. His smile 
was radiant, his handclasp firm, his tone so sincere as he said, 


. “T really got to see so many of the things we read about, Miss Mary. 
I actually stood on London Bridge; I saw Big Ben. I went through 
Westminster Abbey; when I was in Poets’ Corner, I thought of you.” 
And today a warmth remains and in your heart an echo, “When I 
was in Poets’ Corner, I thought of you.” 


Such a few years ago that boy was a grubby little sophomore who, 
I thought, was only being exposed to literature. I tried to take him, 
via Washington Irving’s essays, through Westminster Abbey and 
Stratford. I thought his mind was on everything except the massive 
corridors of Westminster, the lovely scenes of Stratford. But the day 
came when that restless, carefree, impulsive little sophomore really 
stood in Poet’s Corner—and thought of me! 


Last week I was so weary. It all seemed so futile. There were those 
long hours with tests to grade, diagrammed sentences to check, themes 
to correct, reports to make, papers and papers, and papers. And what 
was I accomplishing? What was the use of it? Those children weren’t 
even listening as I read Tennyson’s poems to them. But were they? 
Now I’m not so sure. Billy, with rapt expression gazing out the window, 
may have been planning a new formation for the game Friday,—but 
then he may have been. looking “into the future, far as human eye 
can see” and catching a “vision of the world and all the wonder that 
would be.” Lou Jane may have been smiling at the boy across the 
aisle—but are you sure? She may have been hearing and storing 
in her heart that lullaby of Tennyson. Some day, who knows, she 
may rock as she sings of the “wind of the western sea.” 


I put the grades on the report cards last week, but I can’t grade the 
soul of a boy or girl. To be sure, Sammy does split infinitives; he dangles 
participles; he even mixes metaphors—but Sammy plans to be a 
farmer next year. Is it possible that “the scarlet of the maples” can 
shake him like the cry of bugles going by” or that his “lonely spirit 
thrills to see the purple aster like smoke upon the hills”? Don’t worry 
too much about his adjectives and adverbs. Perhaps I may help him to 
see “the stars, which are the poetry of Heaven.” 
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Of course, the life of an English teacher is sometimes quite dis- 
couraging. I probably could make more money working at Ken-Rad. 
I may never be able to save enough money to make the trip I have so 
long planned. Perhaps I am a fool for going on with it, Miss Mary. 

But today, well, weren’t those freshmen excited as they read of 
Jim’s experience in the apple barrel? And the seniors are truly enjoy- 
ing Macbeth, after a long tough pull for awhile. No, I may never make 
that trip. But someday, some boy may really see the dawn come up 
“like thunder, outer China ’crost the Bay”—and think of me. Some- 
day the spirit of some lonely boy or girl may be lifted as he looks about 
and remembers, “God’s in His Heaven, All’s right with the world,” 
because of me, and of course Browning. 

Truly “Though the mills of God grind slowly, 

Yet they grind exceeding small.” 

No, I'll never see Westminster Abbey—but some one stood in 
Poets’ Corner—and thought of me. 


























THOSE INTERESTING SIXES 


RUBY ANDERSON 


Teaching the six-year-olds is fun. Each year and each day in the first 
grade is different. There is never a dull moment. When there are thirty- 
five separate little personalities in the same room, anything is likely to 
happen. Every year they are such active, alert, intelligent, self-confi- 
dent, imaginative little individuals, full of desirable curiosity. Most of 
them are blessed with the world’s goods and with more than ordinary 
powers of thinking, but each is at varying levels of emotional, intel- 
lectual, social, and physical development. 


Marion P. Stevens says, “Schools should be copies in miniature of 
the world as we would love it to be.” That is what most teachers want 
but it cannot be accomplished in a day or a week; it takes time. There 
is never enough time to explore the fascinating possibilities of living in 
a thrilling, exciting world. Every year there are thirty-five or more 
whole beings, doers not just listeners, coming together to live in a 
society called school. 


If you are looking for an easy job, do not try teaching first grade; but 
if you have the strength of Samson, the patience of Job, and the wis- 
dom of Solomon, then try it. You.should have a love of little children 
and above all a sense of humor, for it alone can carry you through a 
seemingly major crisis that can be laughed into a minor one. Without 
a sense of humor you could not endure a day when Allen upsets the 
easels, Johnny cuts his head, the music supervisor drops in for music, 
Anne swells up with the mumps, and the principal insists on a report 
at once. 


You must be a jack-of-all-trades to work with the sixes. You must 
be able to saw and hammer, fix broken toys and necklaces, mend 
clothes, bandage cuts, take out splinters, tie ribbons and sashes, and 
pull teeth. 


Each day there must be daily inspections; diseases are prevalent 
with the sixes. One morning when there was a chicken-pox epidemic, 
Miss Brown noticed some spots on Johnny’s cheek. “I think you would 
better go home,” she said to Johnny as she showed him the spots on his 
face. “Oh, those aren’t chicken-pox; they’re bed bug bites,” he quickly 
replied. 

As our metaphorical Miss Brown looked back over the year, she 
thought of this last energetic group of sixes. She remembered that first 
day and some of the interesting little individualists: 
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Maxine, a belligerent little girl with thick brown curls topped off 
by a pugnacious bow, who flopped into the first chair as if to say, 
“Don’t touch me.” 

Kenneth with crinkles on the bridge of a small freckled nose, head 
tilted back, wide-open mouth chuckling as he watched Pokey, the tur- 
tle. And there on the floor beside him, also watching, sat Leroy, relaxed 
in rag doll fashion, body folded together in the middle like a jack knife, 
head bobbing up and down, slapping the floor and laughing. 

John Roy with a pink and white apple face stood back, looking too, 
and you could see the funny screwed-up laughter wrinkles on his nose 
and about his eyes. Tiny June and Connie Jo in their dainty, fairy-like 
ways added their tinkling laughter. 

Miss Brown remembered how much she had learned from their 
laughter. Each child was unique; she had realized that and knew each 
child was too important to be a victim of unsympathetic treatment and 
mismanagement. She had realized the importance of helping children 
to build behavior patterns which would serve them a lifetime. 

It had been difficult to help some of the children become co-operative 
members of the group. Maxine the belligerent child had been one of 
those. She was a “tattle tale gray” child with holes where teeth should 
be. She was always annoying children and had been kept in kindergar- 
ten two years because of her supposedly slow mental development. She 
had been unusually naughty all one day, and finally Miss Brown said, 
“Maxine, what makes you so naughty?” The child looked up with an 
angelic expression on her not-too-clean face and said, “I don’t know 
teacher, I’m just like Jesus made. me.” 

That response had given Miss Brown an insight into Maxine’s ability, 
and she stimulated and encouraged her until she was able to do almost 
average first-grade work. 

Geraldine or Gerry as she was called, a pig-tailed, round-faced in- 
dependent little imp, was another one who had taken much time. Be- 
vause Gerry was a new child in the city, she had not been with the 
group in kindergarten. Miss Brown laughed when she remembered the 
day Gerry came ig hugging the old alley cat. These sixes had loved 
pets and were always bringing them to school. All the pets were put 
in a cage in the corner of the room to be watched and admired. 

When they were unusually noisy, the teacher walked over to the cage 
and pretended to whisper to the pet and then would tell the children, 
“The puppy said he wished you would work more quietly.” It had 
worked magic. Gerry’s eyes were sparkling as she clutched that alley 
cat to her and said, “Do you know what this cat whispered to me? It 
said, ‘If that old teacher puts me in a cage, Ill sure scratch her.’ ” Miss 
Brown had laughed with Gerry and said, “Would you like to hold him 
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while I read a story? But it is too bad that cat is shedding hair all over 
your pretty new dress.” Now Gerry loved pretty clothes; she was al- 
ways very proud of all her new dresses. She gave one glance at her 
dress and quickly said, “Let’s go get the cage.” Gerry had been a most 
interesting child; she was easy to lead but hard to drive. She had come — 
very far since that first day when she had had a tantrum because she 
wasn’t allowed to swing. Miss Brown realized that in Gerry she had 
something different from the other children, something precious to the 
child’s individuality. Gerry talked all the time to everyone; although 
she bothered the children, they liked her. 


Jane, a well-developed six, had said, “I love Gerry but she sure is a 
nuisance.” One morning when Gerry was not there, Bobby looked 
around and said, “Well, we’ll have a quiet day today. When she ran 
in later, he announced, “Here comes Chatter-box.” When the children 
introduced her to visitors, they said, “This is the Gerry that talks all 
the time.” These remarks had more effect on Gerry than scolding or 
punishment; she really tried to win the group’s approval. 

There are rewards in teaching. Miss Brown could easily see the 
growth in Maxine and Gerry through the year. Others had noticed 
Gerry’s imzrovement. The mothers had remarked at the Mothers’ Day 
tea, “What a sweet child Gerry has become.” Their remarks had been 
different in November. All the children had become more independent. 
They had been able to take over many of Miss Brown’s duties. They 
could get out and put away materials. They helped one another with 
overshoes and hard buttons on leggings and coats. 


Great joy came with reading and writing. Each day some one rushed 
in to say, “I read some of the newspaper last night,” or “I read a sign 
downtown.” They loved to sing, and they kept the room colorful with 
their paintings. These sixes had been choice bits with much beauty, 
naturalness, and spontaneity. The loveliness, sunshine, joy of living, 
and enthusiasm which the sixes had brought into the room every morn- 
ing was a delight which was contagious. Miss Brown felt repaid without 
the few material gifts she had received, for she hoped they all felt as 
Gerry did when she handed a pretty package to Miss Brown and said, 
“I want you to have this because you were such a grand teacher to me.” 
The card, however, was most important to Miss Brown. She hoped it, 
too, expressed all their feelings. “To a good friend,” it read. 


“There’s a lot of friendship in this message that I send 
To someone I'll be always glad and proud to call my friend.” 








EIRE UNDERWRITES TOMORROW 


THOMAS W. SHEEHAN 
Public Schools, Peabody, Massachusetts 


Since the inception of the Irish Free State in 1922, that country, now 
known as Eire, has’stressed the importance of a thoroughly enlightened 
citizenry as fundamental to the national welfare. One of the earliest 
acts of the new government was focused not upon finance, economics, 
or political prestige, but upon education. It quickly and systematically 
organized a National Department of Education to co-ordinate the 
efforts of several overlapping and wasteful bureaus. The new Depart- 
ment immediately sought aid from educational and professional 
leaders, management and labor, in the formulation of a new program of 
studies for youth in elementary and secondary schools. Suggestions 
were sought and received by mail from persons representing all seg- 
ments of the population. A program in which the people at large had 
an active part was the result. 

To get all children into the schools, a new school attendance law, 
with provisions for real enforcement, was enacted. School attendance 
was made compulsory to the age of fourteen years and in certain 
metropolitan areas to the age of sixteen years. Greater flexibility of 
program was effected in the upper standards of the elementary schools 
by making available free secondary school education for children of 
families in the lower financial brackets. The*Irish leaders saw the 
wisdom of having the youngsters remain in school a longer period and 
offered the opportunity for a broader and more practical education. In 
the creation of this new and genuinely Irish State, the language, think- 
ing, and ideals must be Irish. Hence, the Irish language is the core of 
the school program. All efforts are directed toward making the little 
Irishmen of today become the adult Irishmen of tomorrow. As all the 
above factors were for the purpose of promoting this ideal, it follows 
that any threat to its attainment calls for study and appropriate action 
by Irishmen. 

When, therefore, in 1942, the situation caused by great numbers of 
unemployed youth became critical, the Minister of Education took the 
initiative by calling for the creation of a special subcommittee of the 
Dublin Vocational Education Committee to organize a youth training 
program. The official title of the Committee is Comhairle le Leas Oige 
(“Youth Committee”). Composing the committee are four members 
of the Dublin Vocational Education Committee and eight fellow mem- 
bers appointed because of interest and experience in social work in the 
city. 
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Immediately this committee embarked upon the training of youth 
leaders. During the summer months of 1942 courses in adolescent psy- 
chology, handicrafts, physical training and health, and a critical survey 
of the development of youth movements in other countries were 
offered. The courses were well organized and examinations were held 
at the end of the session. Thirty-seven men qualified and were pre- 
sented with youth commissions by the Minister of Education. Having 
made a beginning in the training of leaders, the next step was to es- 
tablish the centers. 

The first center, opening in Dublin in September, 1942, offered activi- 
ties for youths of fourteen to sixteen years of age. In this city school 
attendance was compulsory to the age of fourteen. The new plan calls 
for an expansion of the age-group to include boys up to the age of 
eighteen. A second center, in accordance with the plan to establish two 
centers a year, was opened in the following November. 

The purpose of the centers is to provide suitable educational and rec- 
reational facilities for youth. To meet the various needs, courses are 
offered in the mornings for boys wholly unemployed. Attendance is 
compulsory on three mornings a week. The offering includes: arts and 
crafts, woodwork, boot repairing, general academic subjects, the Irish 
language and Irish ballads. One of the most popular subjects in the 
handicraft course is the construction of model aeroplanes. It has been 
noted that many activities begun for pure recreation have taken a turn 
toward more practical pursuits. 

Afternoons are devoted to services for boys partially employed and 
evenings for boys wholly employed during the day. The courses are 
similar to those of the mornings. The two main centers are attended 
by nearly 1,000 boys. 

Each center has its own library where special talks on the use of 
books are given by trained librarians. To promote an acquaintance with 
reference books as sources of pertinent data, youth leaders encourage 
discussions, debates, dramatic activities, and the use of the Irish 
language. 

Religion has a prominent place in the work with these youths. Two 
periods are devoted to talks on morality and religion by the Chaplain. 
The special youth week, held annually, is preceded by a special two- 
day period of prayer and religious meditation. More than 2,000 boys 
are usually in attendance. 

Another phase of the special week is to acquaint the public with the 
work of the centers. Public exhibitions of drama, physical training, 
and sports are held. Exhibits of arts and crafts also have a conspicuous 
part. Parents’ nights are held for a display of youths’ work and for a 
special showing of films designed to promote proper health habits. 
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Dramas presented by the clubs are judged by professionals from the 
Abbey Theatre. Recently in the drama section seventeen plays were 
produced by fourteen affiliated Clubs. 

In addition to training youth leaders and establishing two new cen- 
ters each year, the Youth Committee set for itself a third objective, 
ie., giving assistance to existing clubs and societies established for the 
same purpose. To be eligible for assistance, the group applying must 
give proof of proper organization and purpose and be open to visitation 
by accredited officers of the Youth Committee. For clubs qualifying, 
the aid usually granted consists of loans of equipment and trained in- 
structors, advice on activities, and the extension of insurance to boys 
while participating in the club program. There are more than thirty- 
one affiliated clubs with a membership of nearly 2,000 boys. 

A by no means minor phase of this work with youth is the activity of 
the Employment Bureau. Co-operation exists with the Irish Employers’ 
Federation, The National Agricultural & Industrial Development As- 
sociation, Trade Unions and individual employers. Each bureau has a 
well-equipped department of records used in aiding boys, parents, and 
employers in the task of proper placement. 

Initiative and self-responsibility are promoted by the boys’ partici- 
pation in the formulation of club policies. A committee, consisting 
of boys chosen by their own group, meets weekly to discuss problems 
of club management. In attendance at the meetings in an advisory 
capacity are many youth leaders. Any changes in management or 
policy suggested by the boys are sent to the Youth Committee which, 
in turn, accepts, modifies, or rejects the proposals. At a subsequent 
meeting, the reasons for the action of the Youth Committee are pre- 
sented to the boys by the youth leaders. In this way the youngsters are 
getting some real preparation for active participation in the manage- 
ment and direction of the Motherland. 

This form of youth work is now being extended to girls. In the judg- 
ment of many Irishmen the Youth Committee has conveyed to youth 
a message of hope and confidence in the future. Eire, poor and with a 
population of less than 3,000,000, is willing to strain her financial re- 
sources in underwriting the assurance of new and greater achievements 
of her youth. 
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Arts 


ARMITAGE, MERLE. Notes on Modern 
Printing. William E. Rudge’s Sons, 
c1945. 71p. $5.00 


A book on the design and typography of 
the modern book. It is of interest to students 
of graphic arts. The illustrations are profuse 
and good and the text is presented well. 


Art Foundation. Art News Annual. 
Art Foundation, 1945. 172p. $2.00. 


A richly illustrated special issue devoted 
to the future, past, and present of the 
Metropolitan Museum, of Art; the seven 
fifth anniversary of America’s largest pub c 
collection. 


BarneE, Kitty. Listening to the Or- 
chestra. Bobbs-Merrill Co., c1946. 
299p. $2.75. 


A book that will be of particular value 
to the layman interested in serious orchestral 
music. Miss Barne introduces the reader to 
the instruments of the Orchestra in an in- 
telligent but non-technical discussion, then 
traces the use of the Orchestra by’ the 
“Greats” of music history. Interesting facts 
about the Orchestra, its music, and its com- 
posers are presented in a delightful easy- 
to-read style. 


BIEGELEISEN, J. I. Poster Design. 
os Publisher, Inc., c1945. 100p. 


Informal and factual presentation of the 
know-how of poster design. Well illustrated 
with effective examples of poster art. 


BRADLEY, CHARLES B. Design in the 
Industrial Arts. Manual Arts Press, 
1946. 254p. $3.00. 

Part I gives the basic factors and essential 
principles of design in a concrete manner. 
Part II discusses the practice of design and 
its application to present day industrial 
materials. Well illustrated with photographs 
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and drawings. A useful book for Industrial 
Art students. 


Cooke, Davip C., ed. Guide to Model 
Aircraft. Robert M. McBride and Co., 
c1945. 287p. $3.00. 

A nontechnical manual of model aircraft 
building giving directions, pictures, dia- 
grams, and explanations for building every 
type of model plane. Illustrations adequate 
and type large and readable. A help to any- 
one interested in model building as a hobby 
or teaching aid. 


DuBois, J. H., and Prissie, W. I. 
Plastics Mold Engineering. American 
Technical Society, 1946. 494p. $7.00. 

A technical treatise on plastic molds in- 
cluding all general types and steps in their 
designing, making, and use and the mate- 
rials for making same. Well illustrated. 


EISENBERG, JAMES. Commercial Art 
of Show Card Lettering. D. Van Nos- 
trand Co., c1945. 149p. $3.50. 

A complete treatment of show card letter- 
ing, giving a working knowledge of skills, 
freebrush alphabets, layouts, and displays. 
Good as text or reference for vocational 
classes. 


Hocesoom, Amy. Birds and How to 
Draw Them. Vanguard Press, c1945. 
39p. $1.00. 

A child’s book of photographs and short 


accounts of nine different birds with simple 
step-by-step line drawings of each.® 


Mau er, ALMA. Gustav Mahler. Vik- 
ing Press, 1946. 277p. $5.00. 


A straight forward account of Alma Mah- 
ler’s life with the famous composer, Gustav 
Mahler—a great musician whose music is 
relatively unknown by the American public. 
Interesting facts concerning Mahler and his 
musical contemporaries are revealed. 


- Picken, Mary Brooks. Sewing For 
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the Home. Rev. Ed. Harper and 
Brothers, c1946. 21lp. $3.50. 

The inexperienced homemaker will find 
many helpful suggestions in this book which 
will aid in making her home an attractive 
one, be it large or small. The colored illus- 
trations are helpful and the construction 
directions are well illustrated. 


Wits, Royat Barry. Better Houses 
For Budgeteers. Architectural Book 
Publishing Co., c1946. 110p. $3.00. 

Anyone who wishes to study building 
design and house planning will enjoy this 
book. The illustrations are clear and well 
done, with not too much information given. 
Builders will find many ideas for better ways 
of arranging areas in the house. 


YOSELOFF, MarTINn. City of the Mardi 
Gras; illustrated by Harry L. De Vore, 
Jr. Bernard Ackerman, Inc., c1946. 
117p. $3.50. 

An album of fifty pen drawings of the old 
and the new of America’s most romantic city. 
Brief descriptive text faces each drawing 
of this gift book. . 


Children’s Literature 


Aceton, ArTHuR A. Mary Jo and 
Little Liu. Whittlesey House, c1945. 
unp. $1.75. 

An American girl and Chinese boy become 
friends. Pleasing story laid against a back- 
ground of Chinese friendliness, which, by its 
very graciousness, destroys all ideas of 
racial prejudices. Third-grade level. 


ANDERSEN, HANS CHRISTIAN. Ander- 
sen’s Fairy Tales; illustrated by John 
ho Hyperion Press, c1946. 56p. 


Eight stories retold with a modern touch 
in abridged form. Modern ae illustra- 
tions. Grades 4-6. 


AVERILL, EstHEeR. Daniel Boone; il- 
lustrations by Feodor Rojankovsky. 
Harper and Brothers, c1945. 59p. $1.50. 

A thrilling story of the rugged 
man and the hardships endured in 
the ceatamy wilderness. Excellent col 
illustrations. In brief form the author has 
told entertainingly the essentials of Boone’s 
life, accenting his adventures with the In- 
dians. Grades 3-6. 


BatLey, BERNADINE. The Youngest 
WAC Comes Home. Julian Messner, 
Inc., c-1946. 224p. $2.00. 


PR tong irls will revel in the exci 
riences of Terry Thompson, a W. 
ured by a robot bomb in London, she 

pa home and re-adjusts herself to 

life, finally entering the field of 

occupational therapy. Of very little value. 
Gra 9-11 


Bocan, SAMUEL D. Let the Coyotes 
Howl. G. P. Putnam's Sons, c1946. 
159p. $2.50. 
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The diary of a Scoutmaster from New 
Haven, Connecticut coveri an archeologi- 
cal expedition which he and six of his boys 
made to the National Scout Ranch in New 
Mexico. Skillfully written, the narrative 
includes some excellent bits of advice with- 
out seeming to moralize. Grades 7-10. 


BoTHWELL, JEAN. The Thirteenth 
Stone. Harcourt, Brace and Co., c1946. 
225p. $2.00. 

A young Hindu boy visits a fair and dis- 
covers he is a prince. atmosphere. 
Prize winner in New York Herald Tribune 
pa Book Festival. Children eight to 
twelve. 


Brown Pau. Merryleg’s. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, c1946. unp. $1.50. 

A life sized rocking Bagel and a boy. The 
child from six to eig who longs for a 
pony will enjoy reading this little book. 


CAMPBELL, ALFRED S., and CAMPBELL, 
HELEN M. Applejack for Breakfast. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1946. 191p. 
$2.50. 

The adventures of two city folk and their 


ten-year-old dau y —-1 making a success of 
a farm in New Jersey. For upper grades. 


CarroLL, LEwis. Through the Look- 
ing Glass. Whittlesey House, c1946. 
98p. $1.25. 

The well-loved classic in colorful binding 
which harmonized with John Tenniel’s orig- 
inal illustrations on a yellow background. 
Text is unchanged with ~ ee typog- 
raphy. Large size. Grades 4-6 


CAVANAH, FRANCES, and WEIR, RUTH 
CroMeER. Private Pepper Comes Home. 
A. Whitman and Co., 1945. 32p. $1.25. 

A wounded collie’s return from the Pa- 
cific, his reconversion training, his reactions 


to his home, and his capture of a burglar. 
Grades 4-7. 


CLEVELAND, ROBERT. Cappy Dick’s 
Pastime Book. Greenberg Publisher, 
Inc., 1946. 211p. $2.00. 

TH: 's to make, games to play, and things 
to do for children of about 8 to 12 years of 
age. There are 185 estions that will be 
helpful for anyone to keep children 
occupied. 


CuurcH, Ricuarp. A Squirrel Called 
Rufus. John C. Winston Co., c1946. 
196p. $2.00. 

An analogy of the recent war, with 
—_ humanized in a story of the defense 


red squirrels from grey squirrel invaders. 
Grades 4-7. 


COATSWORTH, ELIZABETH. The Kitten 
as. Grosset and Dunlap, c1945. unp. 
Cc. 


Trudy and Kate saved their six kittens 
from being chloroformed by selling them 
at a roadside stand. Pictures of children 
and cats in Various cunn adorn 
almost every page. Book to read aloud. 
Grades 1-4. 
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Coe Dovuctas. The Burma Road. 
Julian Messner, Inc., c1946. 192p. $2.50. 
In spite of liquid mud, purple leeches, 
and Jap snipers, American engineers with 
bulldozers and Chinese coolies with bare 


hands scratched out the Burma Road. This 
is an authentic account of that almost un- 
believable achievement. Foreign place 
names are confusing, but story will appeal 
to high-school lovers of adventure and con- 
quest. Grades 9-12. 


DALGLIESH, ALICE. Reuben and His 
Red Wheelbarrow. Grosset and Dun- 
lap, c1946. unp. 50c. 


Reuben’'s fourth birthday present of a red 
wheelbarrow provides excitement. Colorful 
illustrations in a Victorian style. A story 
Parade Picture Book. 


DE ANGELI, MARGUERITE. Bright April. 
Doubleday and Co., c1946. 88p. 


The everyday world of brovn-skinned, 
ten-year-old April, in a Philadelphia sub- 
urb setting, with well-handled incidents 
involving color. Human qualities superbly 

rtrayed. Runner-up for the New York 

erald Tribune Award for 1946. Reading 
i grades 3-5; to read aloud for ages 


DeWitt, JoHANNA. The Littlest 
Reindeer. Children’s Press, Inc., c1946. 
unp. $1.00. 

An unhappy reindeer, having no antlers, 
leaves the herd and travels far and wide. 
Attractive illustrations. Picture story book 
for pre-school children. 


Dyer, CAROLINE. The Three Famous 
Ugly Sisters. Whittlesey House, c1946. 
unp. $1.75. 

Three sisters who came down from their 
Castle on the Cliff to carry on their work by 
scaring away the wolf, the crow, or any 
trouble that came to the people of Happy 
Land. Gay illustrations. Book to read aloud. 
Grades 1-4. 


ERSKINE, Dorotuy. Russia’s Story. 
Thomas Y. Crowell, c1946. 154p. $2.50. 


This lively story of a vast country tells 
of the daily lives of people who live in the 
cities, on collective farms, or in the cold 
Arctic regions. It is good reading for young 
Americans. 


FisHER, AILEEN. That’s Why. Thomas 
Nelson and Sons, c1946. 96p. $1.50. 


This is the author’s fourth book of poetry 
for children. One hundred twenty gay verses 
that tell among other things how snow has 
a soda cracker crunch in winter; how awful 
it is for mothers to spend their time by 
the window reading and mending when 
there's ice on the river and co on the 
hill; how a caterpillar never should com- 
plain because he turns into a butterfly and 
gets to be a pilot of his private aeroplane; 
and how country ——_ wonder more 
city people because they have more room 
for wondering. Clever verses with the us- 
ual silhouettes by the author. 


_Garst, SHANNON. Scotty Allan. Ju- 
lian Messner, Inc.; c1946. 238p. $2.50. 
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True story of a Scotchman in Alaska who 
trapped furs, trained dog teams and racing 
dogs, culminating in the original K 9 Corps 
in World War I. Interesting to boys. Sketch- 
ily written. Grades 7-10. 


GUBERLET, MurieEL LEWIN. Hermie’s 
Trailer House. Jaques Cattell Press, 
c1945. 32p. $1.25. 


A hermit crab adopts a shell as a house. 
Background of scientific information on sea 
life. Ages 6-9. 


HENDERSON, LE GRAND. Augustus 
Hits the Road. Bobbs-Merrill Co., 
c1946. 136p. $2.00. 


Augustus and his entire family take to the 
road in a trailer. Counterfeit money causes 
Pop to land in jail, but the counterfeiter is 
found. A good mystery which will please 
children in elementary grades. Grades 4-6. 


Hott, STEPHEN. Wild Palomino. 
Longmans, Green and Co., 1946. 151p. 
$2.00. 


Des Harmon captures Rocket, the wild 
palomino, saves the ranch, finds a lost gold 
mine, wins the calf roping championship 
of the world, and outwits a Mexican in this 
melodramatic story for Junior High School 
readers. Grades 7-9. 


Hurr, DARRELL. The Dog That Came 
True. McGraw-Hill Book Co., c1946. 
59p. $1.25. 


William was determined to have a big, 
shaggy dog, but receives a cocker spaniel. 
A read-aloud story book for the young boy, 
with too much description and too few il- 
lustrations. Grades 1-4. 


HuTcHINS, FRANK, and HUTCHINS, 
CorTELLE. Thomas Jefferson. Long- 
mans, Green and Co., 1946. 279p. $2.50. 


An informally written life of Jefferson, on 
about Junior High School level. The account 
traces the growth of Jefferson as a man, 
and as a statesman. Like most biographies 
it is partisan, but it does give the real 
feeling of the growth of greatness in a great 
man. 


JOHNSON, MARGARET S., and JOHNSON, 
HELEN Lossrnc. Vicki. Harcourt, Brace 
and Co., c1946. 87p. $2.00. 

A Boxer puppy becomes a Seeing Eye dog, 
and finally overcomes her fear of loud 
noises. An attractive book with clear print 
and beautiful pencil drawings. Grades 3-5. 


Justus, May, Fiddlers’ Fair. A 
Whitman and Co., 1945. 32p. $1.25. 

A mountain feud which started at a fid- 
dlers’ contest. Vocabulary more than ordi- 


setty difficult. Book to read aloud. Grades 


Justus, May. Hurrah for Jerry Jake. 
A. Whitman and Co., 1945. 64p. $1.50. 


“Jerusalem-and-Jericho! They’re tearing 
our schoolhouse. down!” cried Jerry Jake 
of Little Twin Mountain. With grandpappy’s 
help. he saved it twice. Interest: portrayal 
. astern Tennessee mountain life. Grades 
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Ka.rpata, E. BALINTUMA, and Davis, 
Mary G. Wakaima and the Clay Man. 
— Green and Co., c1946. 145p. 

2.00. 


This collection of authentic East African 
folk tales, reminiscent of “Uncle Remus,” 
reveals much of the rich heritage of the 
Baganda Tribe. Large type. Grades 2-5. 


KINGSLEY, CHARLES. The Water 
so5O Hyperion Press, c1946. 56p. 


A_ shortened adaptation of the famous 
English classic. Well illustrated with 28 
delicate paintings done in water colors. 
Grades 3-7. 


Kusre, Nora BENJAMIN. Make Way 
For a Sailor! Reynal and Hitchcock, 
c1946. 161p. $2.00. 


An interesting but slightly improbable 
A cliy bay contunse © calling Ghee stale 

city boy conquers a - 
handed to prove the boast made in d a- 
tion that he “could sail a boat pe 
well” if he tried. Illustrated. Grades 4-7. 


KuNHARDT, DorotHy. Once There 
Was a Little Boy; illustrated by Helen 
Sewell. Viking Press, 1946. 66p. $2.50. 

A beautiful story of the child Jesus when 
five years old, with emphasis on his family 


life. Stylized illustrations. Book to read 
aloud. Grades 1-4. 


LAMBERT, JANET. Up Goes the Cur- 
<4 E. P. Dutton and Co., 1946. 189p. 


Another Penny Parrish book in which 
Penny reaches success on Broadway. Be- 
tween rehearsals Penny captures a spy at 
Fort Knox. Much information interesting to 
a stage-struck girl. Grades 7-10. 


LAWRENCE, ISABELLE. The Gift of the 
Golden Cup. Bobbs-Merrill Co., ¢1946. 
288p. $2.00. 


Everyday life and customs of Rome and 
Greece are revealed in this story of a 
twelve-year-old niece of Julius Caesar stolen 
by pirates. Interest to both girls and 
boys of Junior High hool age. 


Levy, Sara G. Mother Goose 
Rhymes. Bloch Publishing Co., 1945. 
6lp. $1.25. 


A fascinating and attractive book for the 
young Jewish child. These are verses, based 
on the rhythm of the original Mother 
Goose, which teach customs and ceremonies, 
and the Jewish holidays, and familiarize 
the child with simple words and expressions 
in Hebrew about the toys he plays with, his 
family, and general surroundings. A gl 
is included containing the pronunciation and 
meaning of every Hebrew word used. Each 
of the 77 verses has a special illustration 
by Jessie B. Robinsons. 


LinpMan, Mag. Flicka, Ricka, Dicka 
and a Little Dog. A Whitman and Co., 
1946. unp. $1.00. 

The three little girls want to keep a lost 
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dog, but finding the owner yp * must return 
it. Sixth in Flicka, Ricka, Dicka Series. 
Good full-page illustrations. Picture story 
book for pre-school children and grades 1-2. 


McKINtey, CHARLES, JR. Harriett; 
illustrated by William Pene Du Bois. 
Viking Press, c1946. 44p. $2.00. 

A London hat designer takes Harriett, a 
most elegant horse, to a farm in Surrey 
where he makes her fondest dream come 
true. Charming illustrations reflecting per- 
fectly the printed content. A must for 
children. Honor book in 1946 Spring Book 
Festival of the New York Herald-Tribune. 
Grades 1-3. 


McSwican, Marte. Hi, Barney! E. 
P. Dutton and Co., 1946. 175p. $2.00. 


Barney, the eight-year-old son of an 
R. A. F. pilot and an American mother, 
hires the servants, celebrates his birthday, 
=e | ost. For boys and girls from 8 


MARSHALL, ROSAMOND VAN DER ZEE. 
The Treasure of Shafto. Julian Mess- 
ner, Inc., c1946. 217p. $2.00. 


Story of eighteenth-century England and 
Germany with all the elements of a thrilling 
adventure story—a tragic duel, a hazardous 
flight across Germany, a castle to be seized, 
buried treasure to be discovered, and a 
touch of romance. Grades 6-8. 


Mazet, Horace §S., Lr. Cou. Eagles 
in the Sky. Westminster Press, c1946. 
189p. $1.00. 


Story of a night fighter squadron oper- 
ating in the China a area against the 
Japanese. The description of the fear of 
night eying and the experience of combat 
will appeal to teen-age boys. Grades 7-11. 


Merwin, Decie. Time For Tammie. 
Oxford University Press, c1946. 39p. 
$1.50. 

Designed to make learning to tell time 
a game for small children. Tammie pretends 
that her arms are the hands of a clock. 
Lively illustrations by the author. For pre- 
school children and grade 1. 


MILLER; WARREN HastTiIncs. The 
Home-Builders; illustrated by Kurt 
Wiese. John C. Winston Co., c1946. 
296p. $2.00. 


Rebuilding an ancestral Pennsylvania 
farm home after q fire. The trials and joys 
of the family are both human and delightful. 
Descriptions of sixteen-year-old Seth’s 4-H 
Club activities and farm interests will have 
special appeal to rural youth. Grades 6-10. 


Miner, Lewis S. Wild Waters. Julian 
Messner, Inc., c1946. 185p. $2.00. 


Life on the Mississippi just before the 
Civil War and the courage of Sam Hawks, 
whose father, a ship owner, sent him away 
to learn the ways of the river and earn 
his pilot’s license for himself. Full of excite- 
ment and adventure. Boys of Junior and 
— High Schools will enjoy it. Grades 
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NEvIN, Evetyn C. The Lost Children 
of the, Shoshones; illustrated by 
Manning De V. Lee. Westminster 
Press, c1946. 123p. $2.00. 


Life and customs of the Shoshone and 
Blackfoot Indians of the early Northwest, 
the hazardous adventures of Sacajawea, as 
captive of the Blackfeet, and later as the 
guide of the Lewis and Clark Expedition. 
Grades 7-10. 


Nose, Exsre. Alaska Trail Dogs. 
Richard R. Smith, c1945. 150p. $2.50. 


True stories of seven famous lead dogs of 
Alaska and the Klondike. Their tra’ , 

the dangers and experiences in traveling 
the northern trails will interest Junior or 
Senior High School students. Authentic his- 
tory and geography; excellent illustrations. 
Grades 8-10. 


O’Hara, Mary. Green Grass of Wy- 
oming. J. B. Lippincott Co., c1946. 
319p. $2.75. 

To My Friend Flicka and Thunderhead is 
added this third book of the McLaughlin 
family and their horses. The same charm 
pervades this continuation of the story. 
There is added romance, not quite so skill- 
fully handled. 


Outps, Heten Drewut. Lark, Radio 


Singer. Julian Messner, Inc., 1946. 
256p. $2.00. 
Light mystery career romance. Junior 


— students. Conversational style. Grades 
7-10. 


PALMER, Rosin. Ship’s Dog. Grosset 
and Dunlap, c1945. unp. 50c. 

Columbus stows away on a schooner and 
earns his place as a ship’s dog. Appealing 
to the very young boy, grades 1-2, with a 
yearning for sea adventure. A story Parade 
picture book. 


Patton, Lucia. The Little River of 
Gold. A. Whitman and Co., 1946. 31p. 
$1.00. 

How Johnny and Judy go in search for 

. the pot of gold which is at the end of the 
rainbow. Through Uncle Tom they learn 
what a pot of gold really is. Manuscript 
alphabet. Book to read aloud. Grades 1-4. 


Peccy Cuiotu-Books, Inc. Let’s Be 
Friends. Let’s See. Peggy Cloth-Books, 
Inc., c1946. 

Picture books designed for very small 
children. pes | are made of cloth and are 
of a size easily managed by small fingers. 
They are excellent books for very young 
children. Their chief merit lies in their 
bright colorful presentation of familiar ob- 
jects and in their indestructibility. 


PINKERTON, KATHRENE. Windigo. 
7 aia Brace and Co., cl1945. 223p. 


Wholesome adventure story of the Jack- 
man family who live on a fox farm in On- 


tario who, with sympathetic understanding 
of the Indians, rid them of a superstition 
which almost ruins a trading colony. Junior 
and Senior High School. 
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Quicc, JANE. Looking For Lucky. 
oo Soskin and Co., c1946. 29p. 
1.00. 


A lost kitten is returned several times by 
mistake. Ages 4-8. 


ScHNEIDER, Nina, and SCHNEIDER, 
HERMAN. Let’s Find Out; illustrated by 
Jeanne Bendick. William R. Scott, Inc., 
c1946. 38p. $1.25. 

An illustrated account of practical experi- 
ments which a boy or a girl would enjoy 
reading about and doing. Its style is precise 
and covers well the basic scientific princi- 
ples. Third-grade reading level. 


SEAMAN, LoutsE. The Brave Bantam. 
Macmillan Co., 1946. unp. $1.00. 

The picture book story of a bossy, little 
bantam hen, how she managed the chicken- 
yard, and helped to win the war. Grades 


SELSAM, MILLIcENT E. Egg to Chick; 
illustrated by Frances Wells. Interna- 
tional Publishers Co., cl1946. unp. 
$1.00. 

The complete story of how a white egg 
can become a fluffy yellow chick, written 
by a biology teacher. The illustrations are 
scientifically accurate for each of the twen- 
ty-one days of development. The book also 
unfolds the pattern of all animal growth. 
Grades 1-4. 


Seymour, FLoRA WarREN. Bird Girl: 
Sacagawea; illustrated by Edward C. 
Caswell. Bobbs-Merrill Co., c1945. 
187p. 

An Indian girl, in realizing her childhood 
longings to see the world beyond her moun- 
tains won undying fame as an interpreter 
for the Lewis and Clark Expedition. An 
interesting study of Indian life on the 
Great Plains. Grades 4-7. 


Srwuon, SoLomon. The Wise Men of 
Helm and Their Merry Tales. Behrman 
House, Publishers, 1945. 135p. $2.50. 

Folk tales of a Polish city, originally pub- 


lished in Yiddish. Interesting mainly to 
story tellers. 


SMITH, VIRGINIA and  SmMIrT#, 
NEVILLE. Little Janie’s Christmas. Wil- 
cox and Follett Publishing Co., c1946. 
unp. $1.00. 

A red-haired kitten tries the outside 
world and finds a home with the McGilli- 


cudy’s, whose sailor son takes him to sea: 
Cleverly illustrated. Grades 1-3. 


STEINER, CHARLOTTE. A Surprise for 
Mrs. Bunny. Grossett and Dunlap, 
c1945. unp. 50c. 

A picture story book about a lively, 
lovable bunny family. Nursery and _ first- 


grade children. A surprise ending. Pre- 
school. 


STEVENSON, AuGusTA. Paul Revere, 
Boy of Old Boston. Bobbs-Merrill Co., 
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1946. 184p. $1.50. (Childhood of Fa- 
mous Americans Series). 

In simple, easy-to-read style the author 
tells of boyhood incidents which hel 
to make Paul Revere a patriot. As a vy 
messenger he learns the country and the 
people so that when, as a man, he is called 
to make his famous ride he knows what to 
do and where to go. Grades 4-6. 


STRONG, CHARLES. Stranger at the In- 
let, a Roger Baxter Mystery. Julian 
Messner, Inc., 1946. $2.00. 

An adventure story which will appeal to 
all boys, especially those with mechanical 
and electrical interests. Roger and Bill Bax- 
ter, fourteen and twelve, use their electrical 
knowledge to catch smugglers in New Eng- 
land. “Addicts of the ‘Comics’ will find the 
Baxters thoroughly satisfying.” Grades 7-9. 


Tousey, SaANrorD. White Prince, the 
Arabian Horse. A. Whitman and Co., 
1945. 32p. $1.25. 

An appealing mixture of fantasy and 
reality in an Irish tale of a lonely boy, a 
little girl, and a grandmother whose wishes 
come true. Book to read aloud. Grades 1-3. 


Von Hacen, Victor W. South 
American Zoo. Julian Messner, Inc., 
c1946. 182p. $2.50. 

Animal life of four parts described— 
mountain, jungle, pampas, and islands. Vivid 
word pictures. Upper grades and high school. 


WATSON, KATHERINE WILLIAMS. Their 
Way. A. Whitman and Co., 1945. 160p. 
$2.00. 

A collection of imaginative short stories 
for children, featuring qualities of kindness 


and benevolence. Good for storytellers. 
Books to read aloud. Ages 6-9. 


Wer, Ann. Animal Families; illus- 
trated by Roger Vernam. Greenberg 
Publisher, Inc., c1946. unp. $1.50. 

Short simple stories dealing with the 
fathers, mothers, and babies of animals well 
known and loved by children. Colorful, life- 
like pictures. Grades 1-2. 


_ WIDDEMER, MABEL CLELAND. Wash- 
ington Irving. Bobbs-Merrill Co., 
c1946. 204p. $1.50. (Childhood of Fa- 
mous Americans Series). 

A colorful account of Irving and his 
friends as they hunted and fished, and of 
the many “interesting. stories he collected 
during these adventures, with the atmos- 
phere of Old New York just after the Rev- 
olution. Large print. Grades 4-6. 


Woutserc, Mec. Jody’s Wonderful 
Day. Crown Publishers, cl1945. unp. 
The experiences of a boy on his fifth 
birthday. Bright, animated illustrations sup- 


plementing the easy-to-read text. For be- 
ginning readers. 
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Education and Psychology 


APPLEBAUM, STELLA B. Baby, a 
Mother’s Manual. Ziff-Davis Publish- 
ing Co., c1946. 114p. $2.50. 


Tells through words and excellent pictures 
the complete care and whole development 
of the life of the baby from conception to 
about two years. It has no superior for true 
and up-to-date information for the young 
mother, and it is entertaining reading and 
eaens for every adult interested in family 
ife. 


AYDELOTTE, FraNK. The American 
Rhodes Scholarships. Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1946. 208p. $2.00. 

This is a record of Rhodes Scholarships 
plan developed in this century, an inter- 
esting commentary on the educational sys- 
tem and student life of Oxford, a directory 
of all Americans who received Rhodes 
Scholarships up to the time of publication. 


BRAMELD, THEODORE. Minority Prob- 
lems in the Public Schools. Harper 
and Brothers, cl946. 264p. $2.50. 
(Problems of Race and Culture in 
American Education). 


A study and evaluation of policies and 
practices of human relations among different 
racial, religious, nationality, and _ social- 
economic groups in schools. It will be most 
helpful to school administrators and teachers 
who desire to foster better relationship 
among these various groups. 


CARRINGTON, HEREWARD. The Invisi- 
Transference. Creative Age Press, 
c1946. 287p. $2.50. 


This is a survey of the more interesting 
experiments conducted in the investigation 
of mental telepathy. Theories of thought 
transference are discussed and the author's 
own theory, which he calls the “association 
theory” is presented. His biases are often 
apparent in the discussion. 


CARRINGTON, HEREWARD. The JInvisi- 
ble World. Bernard Ackerman, Inc., 
1946. 190p. $2.50. 

The director of the American Psychical 
Institute presents the case for the super- 
natural. There are chapters on such phe- 
nomena as haun houses, various psychic 
mediums, poltergeist, and magic. 


CasweELL, HOoutls L., ed. The Ameri- 
can High School. r and Brothers, 
c1946. 264p. $3.00. ( ighth Yearbook 
of the John Dewey Society). 

A series of thirteen discussions on articles 
concerning certain aspects of seconda 
education. The sections on the development 
of youth, on the curriculum, and on guid- 
ance are particularly good. 


DeHurr, ELIzaBeTH. Toodle’s Baby 
Brother. University of New Mexico, 
1946. 98p. $1.50. 
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The story of a new baby, his trials and 
tribulations, and how they are met by his 
father and mother, and by his special friend 
— ——. big sister Toodle, aged three 
and a 4 


Fincn, F. H. Enrollment Increases 
and Changes in the Mental Level of 
the High-School Population. Stanford 
University Press, 1946. 75p. $1.25. 
(Applied Psychology Monographs, 
No. 10). 


The author has reviewed studies appearing 
between 1916 and 1942 and discovered that 
in spite of an eight-fold increase in the 
relative numbers of people attending high 
school during that period, there has been 
no discoverable decrease in the average 
intelligence of the high-school population. 
Data is then presented obtained from a test- 
retest program in a rural and an urban 
high school, the first test given in 1923 and 
the second in 1942, and again the intellectual 
level of the two groups was found to have 
remained stable. The results challenge those 
teachers who regret the poor students with 
whom they now have to work. 


Gore, MICHAEL. 101 Ways to be Your 
Own Boss. Arco Publishing Co., c1945. 
128p. $1.00. 


A collection of articles on various business 
opportunities which give logical advice 
about how to start and carry on these en- 
terprises. The guidance is general and over- 
enthusiastic in its assurances of success. 


Ho.iaway, Otto, Director. Resource 
and Use Education Workshop. Ala- 
bama Polytechnic Institute, 1946. 


Five reports, designed for use in elemen- 
tary and high school. The emphasis is upon 
use of land and forest. 


Linke, A. Avotpue. A Study in Re- 
constructive Mental Hygiene. Meador 
Publishing Co., c1945. 249p. $3.00. 


The author quotes liberally from non- 
technical psychological and _ psychiatric 
sources. His discussion is general in nature 
and will interest only those individuals 
who have no background in the field of 
mental hygiene. To them it will present a 
picture greatly oversimplified. 


Mort, Paut R. Principles of School 
Administration. McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 1946. 388p. $3.50. (McGraw-Hill 
Series in Education). 

Distinctly a different approach to problems 
of school administration, by an author 
thoroughly familiar with traditional treat- 
ment and techniques. He calls it a “syn- 
thesis of basic concepts.” It is both philo- 
sophic and practical. Every superintendent 
=. most principals will profit from this 


MULHERN, JAMES. A History of Edu- 
ano.” Ronald Press, c1946. 647p. 


This text is well conceived and well writ- 
ten. The general appearance of the pages is 
a bit monotonous, but the reading is not. 
Furthermore, it brings its materials more 
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nearly to date than any text of our ac- 
quaintance. 


National Society for the Study of 
Education. Measurement of Under- 
standing, edited by Nelson B. Henry. 
University of Chicago Press, 1946. 
338p. $3.00. (Forty-fifth Yearbook of 
the National Society for the Study of 
Education, Part I). 


The classroom teacher will find much in 
this volume that will help in the evaluation 
of understanding. Suggestions are included 
not only regarding the construction of tests 
to measure understanding but also regarding 
non-test techniques of determining if under- 
standing has been achieved. The book is of a 
nontechnical nature and on the whole is 
as well organized as the nebulous nature 
of the concept of “understanding” will allow. 
Few, if any, experimental results are dis- 
cussed. Much emphasis is placed upon illus- 
trative material and practical applications. 


Spock, BENJAMIN. The Common 
Sense Book of Baby and Child Care. 
ae Sloan and Pearce, c1945. 527p. 


A book for all who are interested in un- 
derstanding a child. Its friendly approach 
helps parents enjoy their children. It also 
gives the information necessary to care for 
this growing organism and is one of the 
— comprehensive studies of infant and 
child. 


Health and Physical Education 


CHADWICK, Henry D., and Pops, 
Auton S. The Modern Attack on Tu- 
berculosis. rev. ed. Commonwealth 
Fund, 1946. 134p. $1.00. 


This revised edition of a handbook on 
tuberculosis should be carefully read by 
those interested in an effective control pro- 
gram. Considerable emphasis is placed on 
techniques, control measures, and _ re- 
a developments in administration prac- 

ce. 


CROMWELL, GERTRUDE E. The Health 
of the School Child. W. B. Saunders 
Co., 1946. 256p. $2.50. oF 


This is a very fine addition to the litera- 
ture in School Health and School Nursing. 
The emphasis is placed on protecting the 
health of the school child. The writer shows 
that the school health program is not the 
responsibility of any one person; the school 
and community must take their share of 
responsibility for leadership and guidance. 


Literature 


BopENHEIM, MAXWELL. Selected 
oo 50 Beechhurst Press, 1946. 193p. 


A major collection of 
whole writing period of the author from 
1914-1944. In this first major collection of 
Bodenheim’s poetry proof is found of his 
position as one of the important poets of our 
day. Selections show his range from lyric 


oems covering the 
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descriptions to compassionate and sometimes 
bitter treatment of the evils of society and 
their effect on people. 


Brown, SHARON. Present Tense. 
= Brace and Co., c1945. 762p. 
2.50. 


The title of this antholegy gives its theme 
in a nutshell. It consists of a general survey 
of contemporary literature as interpreted 
by outstanding writers of our time 


Dekosra, Maurice. Paradise in 
Montparnassee. Beechhurst Press, 
c1946. 222p. $2.50. 


A light and at times amusing tale of an 
American soldier from Boston who pre- 
ferred Paris and lived there in the interval 
between World Wars I and II. Written in 
diary form, the author often manages to get 
on paper the Gallic touch and atmosphere. 


Frye, Ratpx. Uncle ’Lish. Alfred A. 
Knopf, Inc., 1945. 197p. $2.00. 


Salty reminiscences of a lovable old New 
England sea captain—sharp tongued, can- 
tankerous, and full of devilment. 


GouLp, JEAN. Miss Emily; illustrated 
by Ursula Koering. Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1946. 220p. $2.50. 


An attempt to unravel the complexities 
of Emily Dickinson's New England girlhood 
and its effect on her .poetry. High school. 


GRELLE, LEONE Rice. Country Road. 
Macmillan Co., 1945. 83p. $1.50 


Here is the poetry of wind and weather, 
and of seasons; and of the moods and 
dreamings kindled in a listening heart by 
the whims of sky and forest. Lamp-light is 
here; and woodsmoke; and the good smell 
of damp earth at spring ploughing. Such 
poetry encourages one, for it proves that 
a writer does not have to be interesting. It 
also shows how unendingly important is 
“the constant goodness of the commonplace.” 
Every lover of the country and of good 
poetry will want this book. 


Lapy, Dear Doc. Dogs in the News. 
Paebar Co., c1945. 484p. $3.75. 


Announced as an annual, this first issue 
gives the dog-lover a wealth of human-in- 
terest storées gathered from all the states. 
Part II covers the various agencies and 
technical aspects of the dog world. 


Lams HAROLD. Alexander of Mace- 
don. Doubleday and Co.; 1946. 402p. 

The author's note is eneailent. “So this 
book is a re-creation from imagination only 
in the sense that details were pieced together 
from different sources on the Scene itself, 
in an attempt to form a whole.” Alexander 
is shown as a_ sensitive student, almost 
forced into action, and drawn on by an 
insatiable curiosity. Excellently written. 
Recommended for high school and college. 


RAINER Marra. Thirty-one 
Poems. Bernard Ackerman, Inc., c1946. 


47p. $2.00 
Selected pesms covering the whole crea- 
tive period of Rilke translated by Ludwig 
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Lewisohn who in his versions of the poems 
and the introductory essay shows an inval- 
uable understanding of the art and the 
meaning of the poet. 


THOMAS, HENRY, and THOMAS, DANA 
Lee. Living Biographies of Famous 
Women. Blue Ribbon Books, 1946. 
313p. $1.00. 


Engaging portrait studies of twenty women 
from Cleopatra to Madame Chiang Kai-shek 
who have influenced history. The sketches 
read as easily as short stories, yet are 
sufficiently exact as history. 


THompson, Era BELL. American 
Daughter. University of Chicago Press, 
c1946. 301p. $3.00. 


An autobiography of a Negro girl from 
Iowa. Her deep understanding of people, 
her hardships, college education, her belief 
in the power of friendship and good humor, 
and interesting style of writing, have en- 
abled her to write a book that will interest 
every good reader. Her story is a grand 
example of racial tolerance and good will. 


Woopwarp, W. E. Meet General 
Grant. Liveright Publishing Corp., 
c1946. 524p. $1.98. (Black and Gold 
Library Books). 


A 1946 edition of this standard life of’ 


General Grant. The mechanical make-up is 
excellent, and the price is reasonable. This 
biography is recognized as both accurate 
and of high literary quality. 


Reference 


Doctoral Dissertations Accepted by 
American Universities, 1944-1945 (No. 
12), complied for The Association of 
Research Libraries edited by Arnold 
H. Trotier. H. W. Wilson Co., 1945. 
68p. $1.50. 


This annual bibliography records disserta- 
tions from 87 institutions in the usual classi- 
fied list with an alphabetical subject index 
and an index of authors. Continued, also, 
are the list of periodic university publica- 
tions abstracting dissertations, and statisti- 
cal tables sho distribution of doctorates 
by university and by subject. 


HarrRISON, SHELBY M., and ANDREWs, 
F. EMERSON. American Foundations 
For Social Welfare. Russell Sage 
Foundation, 1946. 249p. $2.00. 

An authoritative descriptive directory of 
505 foundations engaged in social welfare 
activities. Part I covers the rise of founda- 
tions; the second part comprises the direc- 
tory. This is an extensive revision of the 
1933 directory issued by the Foundation. 


Hickey, JoHN Hosrorp, and BEACH, 
PrIscILLA. Know Your Cat. Harper 
and Brothers, c1946. 25lp. $2.50. 

An interesting history of the domestic 
cat with philosophical refiections inter- 
spersed with observations and quotations 
fromm famous people. It furnishes simple 
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discussions on choosing a kitten and on the 
care of cats under all kinds of conditions. 


Kuns, Ray F., and PLumrince, Tom 
C. Automobile Maintenance. American 
Technical Society, 1946. 735p. 


An authoritative text including service 
station operation, motor analysis, trucks, 
wiring diagrams, and data sheets on all 
popular makes of American automobiles. 
The illustrations are good and diagrams 
and explanations clear. Written for college 
level of understanding. 


Strmpson, GEoRGE. A Book About 


a Thousand Things. Harper and 
Brothers. c1946. 552p. $3.50. 
A fascinating collection of information 


about some of the things that have intrigued 
or puzzled one. Here may be found the 
answer to “Why is New York City called 
Gotham?” and 999 other queries. 


U. S. Government Information Ser- 
vice, Division of Public Inquiries, Bu- 
reau of Budget. U. S. Government 
Manual, 1st ed., rev. U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1946. 708p. $1.00. 


The official handbook of the Federal 
Government, revised to May 1, 1946. 


Winston Dictionary Staff. The Wins- 
ton Dictionary, College Edition. John 
—- Co., 1946. 1260p. $3.50 to 


The Winston peotionsey is revised annual- 
ly. This 1946 edition is therefore thoroughly 
up to date. Since words, their definition, 


pronounciation and use are the basis of a - 


dictionary it is proper that 1160 of its 1260 
pages are devoted to this purpose. The re- 
maining 100 pages give concise and useful 
information, including 15 pages of maps. 


Religion 


BowEN, BarBara M. Through Bowen 
Museum With Bible in Hand. William 
B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 1946. 
184p. $2.00. 

This extremely valuable handbook and 
guide to the Bible, based on first-hand ob- 
servations during travel in the Holy Land, 
illuminates the Bible with pertinent infor- 
mation which adds to one’s knowledge, un 


derstanding, and appreciation of the Scrip- 
tures. 


Dakin, ArtHurR. Calvinism. West- 
minster Press, c1946. 228p. $2.75. 

An able analysis of Calvanism in relation 
to modern problems: theology, the place and 
purpose of the church; sociology, the ‘task 
of fitting the Christian life into the world 
scheme and regulating all for the glory of 
God”; politics, the problem of government 
and the relation of Church and State. 


FINEGAN, JAcK. Book of Student 
si Association Press, 1946. unp. 


‘ 


These two hundred twenty-four prayers, 
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from fifty to three hundred words in length, 
grouped under thirty-five categories, are 
rewarding in verbalizing prayer aspirations 
= te and guidance in varied aspects 
of life. 


GALLAGHER, BUELL G. Portrait of a 
hy Friendship Press, c1946. 184p. 
1.00. 


The story of how, because of a sermon on 
race relations, the minister accepted a 
challenge, with a thousand-dollar expense 
account, to show us a year hence “that we 
-_ be Christians in race relations,” won 
out. 


Howarp, W. F. Christianity Accord- 
ing to St. John. Westminster Press, 
c1946. 226p. $2.50. 


These eight lectures, given at Oxford Uni- 
versity, review carefully the Gospel of John 
together with Johannine literature, with 
especial emphasis on the words of Jesus, 
“I am the way, the truth, and the life.” 


MANSON, WILLIAM. Jesus the Mes- 
ar Westminster Press, c1946. 267p. 
2.75. 


A scholarly analysis of the various strata 
or levels of tradition embodied in the Syn- 
optic material. 


NELSON, JOHN OLIVER, ed. We Have 
This Ministry. Association Press, c1946. 
93p. $1.50. 


Eleven specialists in their respective fields 
point out with clarity full-and part-time 
vocational opportunities in eleven aspects 
of church work. 


Titus, Harotp H. Living Issues in 
Philosophy. American Book Co., c1946. 
436p. $3.25. 


The title is ambitious and challenging 
but the text does not falter and the result 
is satisfying. Physically the pages are mo- 
notonous, but one who gets through that 
barrier is repaid. 


Yincer, J. Mitton. Religion in the 
Struggle For Power. Duke University 
Press, 1946. 275p. $3.00. 


A highly stimulative and informative in- 
quiry into the power of religion to control 
human behavior according to its stated 
standards and ends. Poses two courses of 
strategy open to the church as it attempts 
to give direction to social development. 
Religious groups are typed according to the 
strategy they follow: “sect type” and 
“church type.” 


Science and Mathematics 


HausMAN, LEON Avucustus. Field 
‘Book of Eastern Birds. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, c1946. 659p. $3.75. 


An excellent field guide to the birds. The 
six colored plates contain pictures of ninety- 
four birds and bird heads. There are also 
over four hundred black and white drawings. 
A valuable book for the amateur bird stu- 
dent. 
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SUTHERLAND, Lours. The Life of the 
Queen Bee. Bernard Ackerman, Inc., 
c1946. 126p. $2.50. 


A fascinating and satisfying book des- 
cribing the development and activities of the 
queen bee. It is beautifully printed and 
bound and is illustrated with reproductions 
of photographs. It is intended for the gen- 
eral reader, young or old, and is nontechni- 
cal. And at the same time unsentimental and 
straight forward. 


Daruincton, C. D., and AMMAL, E. 
K. JANAKI. Chromosome Atlas of Cul- 
tivated Plants. Macmillan Co., c1945. 
397p. $2.75. 

‘A general survey of the origin of cultivated 
plants, and of chromosomes and chromo- 
some numbers, is followed by a listing of 
the cultivated plants from gymnosperms 
through all the seed plants, including 
grasses. The number of chromosomes for 
each species is given together with much 
other information. 


FRANHAM, RICHARD B., and INGHAM, 
Van Wie, eds. Grounds For Living. 
Rutgers University Press, 1946. 334p. 
$2.50. 

A well-illustrated and indexed, easily un- 
derstood, down-to-earth guide to planning, 
preparing, planting, and preserving the pub- 
lic service, and private areas about a home. 


BLACKWELL, C. D. Blackwell’s Busi- 
ness Mathematics. Richard R. Smith, 
1946. 235p. $4.00. 

A practical manual in business mathe- 
matics for men who have occasion to be 
interested in financial problems. The expla- 
nations and problem-illustrations are very 
clear. The formulae should be understand- 
able to anyone with a reasonable mathe- 
matics background. 


SCHNEIDER, FRANK. Qualitative Or- 
— Microanalysis. John Wiley and 

ons, c1946. 218p. $3.50. 

This is a simply written and unusually 
well-illustrated book dealing with micro- 
analysis qualitatively of organic compounds. 


TRIEBOLD, Howarp O. Quantitative 
Analysis. D. Van Nostrand, c1946. 
331p. $3.00. 

This is a specialized book in chemical 
analysis. However, it gives an introductory 
discussion of techniques needed, before go- 
ing into agricultural and food analysis. 


Social Science 


Bearp, Mary R. Woman as Force in 
History. Macmillan Co., 1946. 369p. 
$3.50. 

Mrs. Beard disproves the fallacy that 
medieval woman was submissive to her mas- 
ter. Woman has always been a continui 
powerful force in world history, though 
legally and historically she has n neg- 
lected. This book is so filled with documen- 
tation and analysis that reading is hard 
and necessarily slow. 
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Bettoc, Hitare. The Serville State. 
Henry Holt and Co., c1946. 189p. $2.50. 


The first American edition of this well- 
known book, first published in England in 
1912. It is brilliantly written, and defends 
the thesis that the capitalistic system is 
tending toward a situation in which most 
people will be compelled to work for the 
benefit of a few. 


CHASE, STuaRT. For This We Fought. 
—* Century Fund, c1946. 123p. 


The sixth and last of a series by a well- 
known economist who writes for general 
understanding. There is a factual presenta- 
tion of what GI and civilians want and of 
the economic resources for meeting these 
wants. Four political precedures are given 
as forcible, with the “middle-of-the-road” 
strongly recommended. 


CoHEN, ARMOND E. All God’s Chil- 
dren. Macmillan Co., 1946. 104p. $1.50. 


All God’s Children by a young Rabbi of 
one of the largest Conservative Jewish Con- 
gregations in the United States presents 
descriptive sketches of Jewish history, re- 
ligion, customs, and internal social organi- 
zation. It raises and answers some salient 
questions about the Jew that will help to 
promote better human understanding and 
more codial relations between Jews and 
aes all over the world. Don’t fail to 
read it. 


Foster, Mutrorp B., and Foster 
Racine Sarasy. Brazil. Jaques Cattell 
Press, 1945. 314p. $3.50. 


Learning about the unfamiliar world of 
airplants and jungle flowers is fascinating 
when one travels “arm chair fashion” with 
the Fosters as they really explore southern 
Brazil. Many beautiful photographs and 
sketches add to the charm of the book. 


GIBBERD, KATHLEEN. Soviet Russia 
rev. ed. Royal Institute of Interna- 
tional Affairs, 1946. 124p. 5s. 


The first three chapters are set forth 
briefly but clearly; the geography. the poli. 
tical, and economic set-up of Russia. The 
next and last three chapters attempt to 
picture the socio-economic life of the people 
ot the Soviet Republic. The first three chap- 
ters are commendable and excellently writ- 
ten. The last three chapters must and should 
be read with great caution and reserve. 


Hutton, GRAHAM. Midwest at Noon. 
University of Chicago Press, c1946. 
351p. $3.50. 


An Englishman's view of the American 
Midwest during the critical years since 
1937. Hutton reports the leading part in all 
enterprises taken by the youth of the Mid- 
west, which he considers the “heart-land” 
of America. The author looks upon this 
section as a direct product of the frontier 
age, and sees an exuberance and an opti- 
—_ which only the visiting foreigner can 

etect. 


JoHNSON, Myron M. The League. 
House of Edinboro Publishers, c1946. 
52p. $1.00. 
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A simple capsule version of history of 
the League of Nations in so far as it is 
related with American foreign policy since 


LATOURETTE, KENNETH Scott. The 
United States Moves Across the Pacif- 
ic. Harper and Brothers, c1946. 174p. 
$2.00. 


Dr. Latourette, distinguished specialist in 
the history of Christianity and of the Far 
East, surveys the background leading to the 
attack on Pearl Harbor, analyzes the factors 
with which we must deal, and makes sug- 
gestions about the policy which we should 
follow. This book should be read by all 
interested in our foreign policy, and should 
be in all college libraries. 


LawYeErR, KENNETH. Manual of Small 
Business Operation. Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1946. 201p. $2.35. 


A manual written for the person who plans 
to go into business for himself. It would 
seem to be valuable for either home study 
or for class instruction. Material is well or- 
ganized and the mechanical arrangement en- 
courages the student to put his thoughts on 
paper. 


Locan, Rayrorp W. The Negro and 
the Post-War World. Minorities Pub- 
lishers, c1945.95p. $1.50. . 


A scholarly discussion of the Negro in 
simple understandable language by a great 
scholar and author. Every teacher, preacher, 
and business man and author interested in 
human welfare and harmonious relation- 
ships should read it, and it should find a 


welcome piace in every public school, or 


college library. 


LOEWENSTEIN, Kart. Political Re- 
construction. Macmillan Co., 1946. 
498p. $4.00. 

Post-war political reconstruction, accord- 
ing to the author’s thesis, should be guided 
by the principle that no axis or satellite 
state or any other nation must be permitted 
to choose a government which is not a 
political democracy. He argues against the 
state-sovereignty principle of Article 3 of 
the Atlantic Charter and for intervention in 
the internal affairs of non-democratic states. 
Scholarly, sound approach, but difficult 
reading. 


Loup, RutH McANeEny, and WALEs, 
Acnes ApaAms. New York! New York! 
Duell, Sloan and Pearce, c1946. 78p. 

A guide book for New Yorkers and visit- 
ors. An informative handbook which gives 
implicit directions as to where to go and 
how to get there. For the whole family. 


McKrntey, SrtaAs Bent, and BENT, 
Siras. Old Rough and Ready. Van- 
guard Press, 1946. 329p. $3.00. 


A Megrephy of Zacha Taylor and an 
historical account of his times. Most people 


know little of his actions as president in 
postponing the War Between the States. It 
is possible that if he had lived to complete 
his term of office that war might have n 
avoided. The eulogy by Lincoln, which is 
quoted, adds to the force of the book. 
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Mason, JOSEPHINE DWIGHT, and 
O’BrIEN, GERTRUDE E. Building Our 
Country. D. C. Heath and Co., c1946. 
205p. $1.28. 


A simple story of the development of the 
United States, written for adults who have 
about third- or fourth-grade reading ability. 


Matsumoto, Toru. Beyond Preju- 
dice. Friendship Press, 1946. 145p. 
$1.25. 


An account of the treatment, attitudes, and 
present status of 110,000 persons of Japanese 
descent evacuated by military order from 
their homes on the West Coast and sent to 
relocation centers, and how the church and 
the Japanese Americans have endeavored 
to solve the problem arising therefrom. 


Morcan, ARTHUR E. Nowhere Was 
Somewhere. University of North Caro- 
lina Press, c1946. 234p. $2.50. 


An interesting presentation of the possi- 
bility that Moore’s Utopia was based largely 
on the Inca Empire in Peru. There is a 
shrewd analysis of the nature of Utopian 
writings and a resume of outstanding ex- 
amples. The idea that Utopias are to be 
striven for rather than enjoyed is forcefully 
presented. 


NEUMAN, SIGMUND. The Future in 
Perspective. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
c1946. 406p. $3.50. 


An interpretation of world events from 
1914 to the present. Neuman presents the 
period as one whole, divided into five 
phases, or as he puts it, “‘acts.”” World War 
I; a period of unsatisfactory adjustment; a 
brief trial for making the treaty of Versailles 
work; the march of the dictators; and 
World War II. The UN is presented as the 
opportunity for working out a planned soc- 
ial order for the world. 


PERRY JOSEPHINE. The Paper In- 
dustry. Longmans, Green and Co., 
1946. 128p. $2.00. 


In clear and interesting writing the au- 
thor tells the story of paper making from 
the log to the finished product. The history 
of paper from ancient Egyptian times to the 
present is traced. Perhaps the most fasci- 
nating part describes the important role pa- 
per plays in our modern world. 


PERRY, JOSEPHINE. The Petroleum 
Industry. Longmans, Green and Co., 
1946. 128p. $2.00. 


Another excellent volume has been added 
to this series of books on industry. The 
author has the rare ability to write of highly 
technical operations and processes in non- 
technical style. This volume on petroleum 
should be in every school library to help 
children understand our modern life. 


_ Peyton, GREEN. San Antonio, City 
in the Sun. Whittlesey House, c1946. 
292p. $3.00. 

An interesting journalistic account of both 
San Antonio and the surrounding region, its 
history, politics, and economic groups, with 
due attention to the “curioddities” so free- 
ly provided by the city. The book is a good 
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guide for visitors to San Antonio, and will 
fill a useful niche in high-school and col- 
lege libraries. 


PRIVITERA, JOSEPH. The Latin Amer- 
ican Front. Bruce Publishing Co., 
01945. 212p. $2.25. 


A collection of fifteen essays on post-war 
Latin America by a native of the United 
States with a strong liberal bent. He warns 
against the danger of the Good Neighbor 
Policy being warped into a tool of imperial- 
ism and points to the embarrassing instances 
in which we have compromised principle 
by wining and dining men like Villarael 
and Morinigo. The book gives a good inter- 
pretation of the Aprismo movement and 
the Chilean Popular Front. 


SILVERMAN, Sytvia S. Clothing and 
Appearance. Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, 1945. 140 p. $2.10 (Con- 
tributions to Education). 


A study of the clothing and grooming be- 
havior of a group of 373 high-school girls. A 
book that would be of interest and value to 
clothing teachers and those engaged in guid- 
ance work. 


SmITH, MERRIMAN. Thank You, Mr. 
President. Harper and Brothers, c1946. 
304p. $2.50. 


This account of the work of a United 
Press reporter assigned to the White House 
does two interesting things: It gives many 
details of historic events and persons, in- 
cluding Roosevelt and Truman; it shows 
how news from and about the President is 
handled. 


SmirH, Rute. White Man’s Burden. 
Vanguard Press, cl1946. 222p. $2.00. 

A simple and moving story of one per- 
son’s honest search for racial understand- 
ing. Excellent book for libraries frequented 
by high-school or college students. 


STEEL, Byron. Let’s Visit Mexico. 
Robert M. McBride and Co., c1946. 
425p. $3.00. 


A guide for travel to Mexico by the author 
of Let’s Visit Belgium. The book has sug- 
gested itineraries, and the usual travel in- 
formation for a stranger visiting a foreign 
country. There is a good bit about the arts 
and crafts of Mexico, as well as the indus- 
tries. Good illustrations. 


STOVALL, FLoyp, and others, eds. 
Reading Around the World. Macmillan 
Co., c1946. 738p. $2.75. 

The title rightly describes this excellent 
collection of readings, for many of the 
world’s best writers of all times and ages 
are represented. The five parts are concerned 
with physical description of the world; 
peoples of the world; organization of so- 
ciety; science and technology; and culture 
for civilization. 


Srreet, Auicra. The Land of the 
English People. J. B. Lippincott Co., 
c1946. 130p. $2.00. (Portraits of the 
Nations Series). 

The author, an American married to an 
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Englishman, has interpreted the English 
people, past and present, in a charming 
manner. She seems to know what each na- 
tion wants to know about the other. To those 
seeking understanding and friendship be- 
tween the two great English speaking na- 
tions this book is very timely. 


Trotsky, Leon. Stalin, 2nd ed. Har- 
per and Brothers, c1941. 516p. $5.Q0. 

The value of this biography of Stalin by 
his political opponent Leon Trotsky lies 
perhaps not so much in its portrayal of 
Stalin and his policies as in the history of 
Russian political life during the formative 
years when USSR was becoming a great 
power, and Stalin like the leaven which 
works silently in the mass of dough, was 


gradually but surely rising to power in the 
Communist Party. 


THOMPSON, WARREN S. Population 
and Peace in the Pacific. University 
of Chicago Press, c1946. 397p. $3.75. 

The rapid growth in numbers of the 
peoples of South and East Asia is a rela- 
tively recent phenomenon and is proof of 
a vastly important change now going on. 
Their desire to industrialize is proof of an- 
other important change—dissatisfaction with 
their present status. Peace depends on the 
choice of the West to junk the old colonial 
system, encourage industrialization, and 
open for settlement the sparsely populated 
lands of Guinea, East Indies, and Africa. 
Otherwise, by the end of ¢he century, its 
war and the lands (Western) with the low 
birth rates will lose out to the lands of high 
birth rates. That’s the author’s thesis and 
he pretty well makes it stick. 


WRIGHT, ETHEL. A Table Service for 
All Occasions. Chester R. Heck, Inc., 
c1946. 143p. $1.50. 


This is an excellent little book. It gives the 


newer methods of table service th for 


formal and home meals. 


Textbooks and Workbooks 


Bangey Toomas A. A_ Diplomatic 
History of the American People. F. S. 
Crofts and Co., 1946. 937p. $4.25. 

A well-organized college textbook for a 
course in Diplomatic History. The author is 
a recognized authority in his field and the 


book is a scholarly as well as interesting 
piece of work. 


BAYSINGER, GERALD, and SCHAAL, 
Hartley H. Woodworking Projects for 
Industrial Arts Students. McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., c1945. 151p. $1.40. 

A well-illustrated book giving a variety of 
projects for junior high school or elemen- 
tary school. e explanations are clear but 
no directions for tool handling are given. 
Most of the projects are toys, games, or 
small household articles. 

Bepett, Eart L., and GARDNER, 
ERNEsT G. Household Mechanics, rev. 
ed. International Textbook Co., c1945. 
241p. 

This is a revised edition of a general in- 
dustrial arts text which takes up wood- 
work, metal, repair jobs, etc., in a simplified 
way. Easy jobs are given after each text. 
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Explanations are clear and meenipetionn | ade- 


quate. Suitable for junior-high or high- 
school classes. 


CERVENY, GEorGzE R. Facts and ie 
ments. Harcourt, Brace and Co., cl9 
456p. $2.00. 


The book is divided into two parts; tech- 
niques and readings. The material seems to 
be stimulating and enjoyable, introducing 
most writing problems which a college stu- 
dent will encounter and presenting tech- 
nical discussions and illustrations of .each. 


CLosE, PauL DuNHAM. Building In- 
sulation. American Technical Society, 
c1945. 328p. $3.50. 


A technical and very thorough treatise on 
all phases of heat and sound insulation. De- 
signed as a reference or for a text in archi- 
tectural or engineering courses of college 
level. It is understandable for anyone in- 
terested in insulation. This is the second edi- 
tion of a book originally published in 1941. 


Conant, W. H. Letter Writing in 
Business. Gregg Publishing Co., c1945. 
223p. $2.00. 


& 
_ This book designed for college students, 
in an unusual treatment, presents more 
than three hundred business letters taken 
from the files of successful business con- . 
cerns. The author’s comments on each il- 
lustration and the practical principles that 
aid in creating superior letters are both 
interestingly presented. 


Craic, GERALD S., and BuRKE, AGNES. 
Science All About Us. Ginn and Co., 
c1946. 160p. $1.04. (Our World. of 
Science Series). 


Teachers who have used and liked Path- 
ways in Science (1932) and New Pathways 
in Science (1940) by Dr. Craig and his cap- 
able co-authors, will welcome this new basic 
science series for Grades 1-8, introduced 
by this book for Grade one. 


Craic, GERALD S., and Hiii, Katu- 
ERINE E. Working With Science. Ginn 
and Co., c1946. 384p. $1.36. (Our World 
of Science Series). 


This book, for use in Grade 5, is a valu- 
able part of the authors’ serious and con- 
sistent attempt to present a continuous 
course of study in basic science, graded in 
difficulty and comprehensiveness. The illus- 
trations are attractive and useful. An index 
and pronouncing dictionary of science words 
add to its value, as does also a teachers’ 
= which may be had to accompany the 

xt. 


DALZELL, J. RALPH. Building Trades 
Blueprint Reading, Part I and II. 
American Technical Society, c1945. 

A text with projects and question sheets, 
designed to teach blueprint reading without 
the necessity of learning to make them. Part 
I deals with the fundamentals while Part II 
takes up specifications, blueprints, and exam- 
inations. Suitable to college or senior high- 
school classes. 
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DrennaN, C. M. “HSC” High-Speed 
Brake Equipment. American Technical 
Society, c1945. 68p. $3.00. 


A textbook for locomotive engineers and 
firemen, it explains in detail the locomotive 
and car brake equipment which comprise the 


“HSC” electro-pneumatic brake equipment. 


Etson, Henry W. Modern. Times and 
the Living Past. American Book Co., 
c1945. 748p. $2.44. 


A revision of a standard high-school text 
on world history. Only one-third of the text 
is devoted to ancient history, but unusual 
space is given to the period of the French 
Revolution. Less than one-third of the vol- 
ume’s content comprises the 19th and 20th 
centuries; inadequate perhaps, but better 
than the average book of its type. 


Finney, H. A. Principles of Account- 
ing, Intermediate, 3rd ed. Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1946. 873p. $5.00. 


Another outstanding textbook by Mr. Fin- 
ney. It has his usual clarity and attention 
to detail and to fundamentals. It is com- 
plete, authoritative, and up-to-minute. 


GRAHAM, JESSIE, and JONES, LLOYD 
L. The Consumer’s Economic Life. 
Gregg Publishing Co., c1946. 555p. 


This volume is the most recent of about 
fifteen high-school textbooks in consumer 
economics published in recent years. It in- 
cludes a wide range of topics, each of which 
is necessarily treated briefly. Each unit con- 
tains directions for the performance of prac- 
tical tasks and exercises in consumer arith- 
metic. 


JOHNSON, SAMUEL A. These Ameri- 
cas. Webster Publishing Co., .cl946 
485p. $1.35. 


A history that covers so much territory, 
the Americas, can only present the high- 
lights of each country. This is very well 
done. There are many words from the for- 
eign lands from which American colonizers 
came. Correct pronunciations are provided 
as the word appears in the text; an excel- 
lent keep. 


JOHNSON, SAMUEL A. These Ameri- 
Louis V. General Woodworking. Mac- 
millan Co., 1946. 283p. $2.00. (Indus- 
trial Arts Education Series). 

A pupil text in general woodworking cov- 
ering the fundamentals of hand and simple 
machine woodworking, an introduction to 
carpentry, cabinetmaking, pattern making, 
and carving: Varied projects are given. Suit- 
able for junior or senior high-school classes. 


Jones, Mack M. Shopwork on the 
Farm. McGraw-Hill Book Co., c1945. 
486p. $2.50. 


A very complete and well-illustrated text 
including all the tools, materials, operations, 
and processes needed in a farm shop. Ex- 
planations are clear and concise. While in- 
tended for high-school and college agricul- 
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ture or shop classes it would also be most 
helpful to farmers. 


Kons, Ray F., and PLUMRIDGE, Tom 
C. Automobile Fundamentals. Ameri- 
can Technical Society, 1946. 754p. 

A thorough text with up-to-date illustra- 
tions, diagrams, and explanations. It in- 
cludes a glossary of automobile terms and 
discusses the construction, care, and repair 
of automobiles. Suitable for a text on col- 


lege level or for anyone needing automotive 
information. 


MERRILL, Francis E., ed. Funda- 
mentals of Social Science. D. Apple- 
ton-Century Co., cl1946. 660p. $3.75. 

Brings together in rapid sequence certain 
basic materials in sociology, economics, and 
government for use by beginning college 
students. A good selection of topics for the 
purpose of introducing students to the gen- 


eral field of social science. The type should 
be larger. 


Morris, R. O. Introduction to 
Counterpoint. Oxford University 
Press, c1945. 55p. $1.25. 


A compact, practical handbook for be- 
ginning counterpoint courses. Bach counter- 
point is used as a style model since it re- 
lates more definitely to present day prac- 
tice than the 16th Century style usually fol- 
lowed in beginning classes. The rules and 
suggestions included are concise and clear. 


O’Brien, ARTHUR. World History. 
the University Press, 1946. 806p. 


A high-school textbook in World History 
covering the entire period from early civil- 
ization to the close of World War II: The 
language is simple and readable. There are 
good learning exercises and good illustra- 
tions and maps. 


RAND, WINIFRED; SWEENY, Mary E-.; 
VINCENT, E. Lee. Growth and Develop- 
ment of the Young Child, 4th ed. W. B. 
Saunders Co., 1946. 481p. $3.00. 


Written by members of the staff of the 
Merrill-Palmer School, this latest revision of 
the text contains chapters of home and 
family background, earl development, 
physical growth, care and a of young 
child, intellectual growth, social develop- 
ment, and development of personality. 
Topics for class on and lists of re- 
ferences for each chapter. Superior in its 
use of recent research material in the field. 


RaseEty, Hiram N., and Davis, Roy. 
Better Letters, Part 1-12 Better Let- 
ters Institute, c1945. $10.00. 


A collection of booklets each designed as a 
unit of instruction in better letter writing. 
The twelve units comprise a Sera 
sented course in the study of letter writing 
ir. business. The pamphlets come conveni- 
ently assembled in an attractive book-like 
container. 


Roeut, Louts M. The Farmer's S 
Book. Bruce Publishing Co., c1945. 
446p. $2.48. 
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Designed as a text for high-school agricul. 
ture students, this book gives a well-illustra- 
ted, clear description of most of the smaller 
construction and repair jobs necessary on a 
farm. Useful as a guide to farmers and to 
teachers and students of farming. 


ROSENBERG, R. ROBERT. -Essentials of 
Business Mathematics, 4th ed. Gregg 
Publishing €o., c1945. 376p. $1.20. 


This text is an intensive course in busi- 
ness mathematics. The units are arranged 
for determining arithmetic . readiness, 
achievement, and needed remedial instruc- 
tion. The book is written in a clear, con- 
cise, and direct style. 


Srivrus, G. HAROLD, and BAYSINGER, 
GeraLD B. Safe Work Practice in 
Woodworking. McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Society, 1946. 83p. 85c. 


Instructional material on hand and ma- 
chine tool safety in woodworking complete 
with tests and accident and safety records. 
It is well illustrated and can be easily used 
with instructional program. Of interest to 
shop or safety teachers. 


Sowers, J. I. Visualized Projects in 
Woodworking. McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
c1945. 89p. $1.60. 


A series of projects for woodworking rang- 
ing from the very simple to complex. No 
instructional material is given other than 
working procedure and specifications. Use- 
ful as workbook in industrial or shop 
classes on all levels. 


SPRIEGEL, WILLIAM R., and DAVIES, 
ERNEST COULTER. Principles of Busi- 
ness Organization. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1946. 564p. $4.75. 


This book deals with the usual topics. It 
has an ample bibliography with teacher 
aids in the forms of questions and problems 
in the back of the book. Words, phrases, and 
sentences are italicized for emphasis— 
which is always an aid to the student. Its 
easy style makes it quite readable. It is not 
overly illustrated and is an excellent book 
for a first course in Business Administra- 
tion. 


TuHorPE, Louis P. Child Psychology 
and Development. Ronald Press Co., 
c1946. 781p. $4.50. 


An authoritative new text in the field. Es- 
pecially good from the standpoint of com- 
pleteness, extensive use of relevant re- 
search material, and use of the latest find- 
ings in the field. Large number of charts 
and illustrations. Questions for discussion 
and recommended readings for each chap- 
ter. 


WatsH, James F. Facing Your 
Social Situation. Bruce Publishing Co., 
1946. 237p. $2.75. 


A popular elementary social ychology 
written from the standpoint of thomistic 
psychology. Nine chapters on such topics as 
historical development, “the human mechan- 
ism,” the social situation, and control of 
the ee. Appendix of questions for dis- 
cussion. 
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Books Received 


CHAMBERS, M. M. Opinions on Gains 
For American Education From War- 
time Armed Services Training. Ameri- 
can Council on Education, 1946. 78p. 
50c. 


DEAN, VERA MICHELES. Russia—Men- 
ace or Promise? Foreign Policy Asso- 
ciation, 1946. 96p. 25c. (Headline 
Series, No. 58). 


DREPPERD, CARL W. American Draw- 
ing Books. New York Public Library, 
1946. 20p. 35c. 


EBAUGH, CAMERON D. Education in 
Peru. U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1946. 9lp. 20c. (Federal Secur- 
ity Agency Bulletin, No. 3). 


FursBay, JOHN H. Education in Co- 
lombia. U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1946, 1llp. 25c. (Federal Secur- 
ity Agency Bulletin, No. 6). 


FursBay, JOHN H. Education in Costa 
Rica. . S. Government Printing 
Office, 1946. 62p. 15c. (Federal Secur- 
ity Agency Bulletin, No. 4). 


Gates, ARTHUR I., and others. The 


Pupils’ Vocabulary Speller. Macmillan - 


Co., c1946. 96p. 40c. 


Hocan, Inez. Ned and Nancy. D..-C. 
Heath and Co., c1946. 46p. 28c. 


HORKHEIMER, Mary FOo.ey, and 
Dirror, JOHN W., comps. and eds. Ed- 
ucators Guide to Free Films, 6th ed. 
Educators Progress Service, 1946. 303p. 


Keon, Grace. The Life of Jesus For 
His Little Ones, rev. ed. St. Anthony 
Guild Press, 1946. 70p. 


LATTIMORE, ELEANOR. China Yester- 
day and Today. Institute of Pacific 
Relations and Webster Publishing Co., 
c1946. 1llp. 40c. 


Munn, Norman L. Student’s Manual 
to Accompany Psychology. Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1946. 173p. $1.00. 
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National Association of Manufactur- 
ers. Profit and Loss in the Enterprise 
System. National Association of Manu- 
facturers, 1946. 48p. ' 


National Association of Manufactur- 
ers. The Role of Prices and Price 
Determination. National Association 
of Manufacturers, 1946. 50p. 


National Education Association. 
Statutory Provisions for Statewide Re- 
tirement Systems. National Education 
Association, 1946. 55p. 


PACKARD, LEONARD O., and OVERTON, 
Bruce. The Geography of World War 
II. Macmillan Co., 1946. 220p. $1.00. 


Ramsey, A. MicHAEL. The Resur- 
rection of Christ. Westminster Press, 
c1946. 124p. $1.00. 


Scott, FORESMAN and Co. Thorndike 
Century Dictionary World Neighbor 
Stamp Album. Scott, Foresman and 
Co., 1946. 16p. 


Stapp, HELEN I., and GREEN, Harry 
A. Individual English. Row, Peterson 
and Co., c1946. 224p. $1.28. 


StarK, Lewis M. The Whitney 
Cookery Collection. New York Public . 
Library, 1946. 26p. 30c. 


STODDARD, ALEXANDER, and others. 
and six. 
American Book Co., cl1946. 128p. ea. 


STRICKLAND, RutH G. How to Build 
a Unit of Work. U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1946. 48p. 15c. (Feder- 
al Security Agency Bulletin, No. 5). 


University of Kentucky. College of 
Education. Art Education in the Junior 
High School, by Edward Warder 
Rannells. University of Kentucky, 
1946. 127p. (Bulletin of the Bureau 
of School Service, Vol. 18, No. 4). 


Upton, CLIFFORD BREWSTER. First 
Days With Numbers. American Book 
Co., c1946. 160p. 72c. 








TWO GREAT SERIES 
PRACTICE READERS 


Practice Readers will do these things: Teach 
the fundamentai comprehension skills: furnish 
practice for these skills: enable teachers to 
diagnose most of the problems in intermediate 
reading. Thousands of schools have adopted 
these books. 
THE SERIES 
Practice Readers, Book I, Grade 4 
Practice Readers, Book Il, Grade 5 


Practice Readers, Book Ill, Grade 6 
Practice Readers, Book IV, Grade 7 


FREE LESSONS FOR TEST 
Write for further information and tests 


EYE AND EAR FUN 


PHONIC WORKBOOKS 

These are a few of the many skills essential to 
word recognition developed by each book: ob- 
serve general form of words: use context clues 
in recognizing words: hear likeness of sounds in 
different words: distinguish words of similar 
form: analyze words by recognizing familiar 
parts. Used by thousands of teachers. 














WEBSTER PUBLISHING CO. 


1808 Washington Ave. St. Louis 3, Mo. 


























LEARNING TO READ 


The truly basic reading program 
by Nila Banton Smith 
(Grades 1-3) 
a TRULY BASIC because 


it considers the job as a whole 
and does the whole job 


LEARNING TO READ: 

@ develops the power to recognize words 
(pronunciation and meaning) 

® establishes the ability to comprehend what is read, 
and to interpret meaning 

@ teaches children the basic study skills needed in 
all other subjects, and how to apply these skills 


® initiates appreciation for and desire to read good 
literature 





-Write to our nearest office for “Phonics, Its Place in 
} LEARNING TO READ” 
a SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 
45 East 17th St., 221 East 20th St., 709 Mission St. 
New York 3, N. Y. Chicago 16, Ml. San Francisco 3, Calif. 
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He needs a desk that fits him—one 

H e Nn eeds his own size—designed for the phys- 
ical requirements of a small boy. 

He needs reference works that fit 


a SMa | ler him, too. His educational needs are 


expanding, taking on new depth— 


he is acquiring the “look it up” habit 

desk —and he needs a reference work de- 
signed exclusively for his young, in- 
quiring mind. 

Britannica Junior is the only en- 
cyclopaedia created specifically for 
children in elementary school—chil- 

dren in the age group 8 to 13. A 
checked vocabulary (like that of a 
textbook) is graded to elementary 
level. Sentence length and structure, 
subject matter, scope of information 
are all scaled to the elementary 
pupil’s desires and needs. Colorful 
action and how-to-do-it types of illus- 
tration make learning a rich experi- 
ence. A Ready-Reference volume 
develops the index habit, makes in- 
formation easier to find in less time. 




















eee OPARDIA BRITANNICA 


20 NORTH WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 




















Educational Dept. 161-L 
Please send me, without cost or obligation, intormation aboui Britannica 
Junior, and a copy of "How to Use Reference Books." 
Name. pics 
School Position 
City . : Zone_______ State _ 
q Schoo! Use? Personal Use? . 





November 17 The Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Railway and Louisville ' 
Nashville Railroad will place in service a biand new fast coach streamline train, 
Georgian.” Christening ceremonies will be held and the trains will immediately be 
operation at Atlanta and St. Louis on that date. 

“The Georgian” will complete its trips between Atlanta and St. Louis, 612 miles) 
12 hours and 52 minutes. It is the fastest train yet to be run between these cities. ] 

The last word in air-conditioned passenger trains, they offer the utmost in co 
convenience and safety at regular coach fares. All seats are reserved at no extra cost! 
full diner and a tavern-!ounge car, together with five tastefully decorated coaches ap 
2000 Horse Power Diesel electric motor make up the train. A maid, two special coach 
tendants and a passenger representative, in addition to the usual train crew, will staff: 
train. : 

The cars. designed to appear as a single unit streamline train, are built principally 


strong aluminum alloys. ’ 








Exterior view of The Humming Bird, new streamline train soon 
to go into regular service on the L&N between Cincinnati and 
New Orleans. The Georgian, to be operated between St. Louis and 
Atlanta by the L&@N and NC&StL, is identical with the Humming 
Bird except for the name. 


Inside the cars the color treatment is bright, attractive and cheerful. Deep reclin 
and revolving coach seats, large full vision windows, roomy luggage racks, individ 
controlled fluorescent lights at each seat, and photographic murals are some of the f 
tures of the train. 

In the coaches there are large and spacious washrooms at either end of the cars for mé 
_ women passengers, with every appointment necessary for the convenience of the pul 

ic. r 


The lounge end of the tavern-lounge car is separated from the tavern end by a glis' 
ening curved bar fully equipped to serve refreshing drinks in the adjoining sections, 
is the recreation room of the train. 

Moderate price meals will be served, but the standards of high class dining car 
ice will be maintained. 


For reservations and information, call on your nearest NC&StL Railway Agent. 4 


THE NASHVILLE, CHATTANOOGA & ST. LOUIS RAILWAY ™ 








